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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE HAREM. 


FATIMA. 


ILL the reader pic- 
ture a place the 
most sumptuous in 
conception— where 
the sensualist shall 
find all he can 
know of wealth, and 
where the volup- 
tuary shall realize 
allhe can hope for 
in pleasure’s pow- 
er, and the picture 
will most surely 

e fall short of the 
reality which was manifest in the harem of the 
merchant Selim. The room was spacious, with 
the walls hung with golden tapestry and the 
most costly of eastern fabrics—the lounges and 
ottemans were of the softest and most pliable, 
materials, and literally groaning with their 
weight of wealth—the floor was lost beneath a 
carpet that swallowed up the feet in its luxurious 
softness—in the centre of the apartment played 
a silvery fountain of richly perfumed waters, 
while the lattices upon the high windows were 
curtained with roses that breathed forth such 
odors as might tempt the gods from the pure 
atmosphere of their celestial abodes. Selim was 
one of the most wealthy men in the Moslem 
capital, and in his abode he made it all pal- 
pable. 

In this apartment was seated the Circassian 
captive, Myrrha. She was reclining upon one 
of the low lounges, with her pale brow bent upon 
her hand. She was as beautiful as ever, though 
the bloom of health had given place to a cast of 
sadness, and the flush of joy had passed away, 
leaving only the grief-marks of a crushed soul 
upon those sweet features. Sorrow could not 
mar such beauty as hers, nor could grief blot 
out the angel that virtue had inspired within 
her. 

Upon arich cushion at Myrrha’s feet sat a 
young female, beautiful in the extreme, but with 
2 beauty totally different from her companion ; 
and yet she was a Circassian, and her name was 
Fatima. Her hair was black as the plumage of 
the raven, and her large eyes were like the depths 
of a starlit night. Her nature was all impet- 
nous, rigid in excitement, strong in love, but 
powerful in hate. up into 
Myrtha’s face, and the kindest of sympathy was 
palpable upon her features. 





She was gazing 


“Be calm, be calm,” she said, in a tone of 
soft entreaty, at the same time raising one of her 
jewelled hands and resting it upon Myrrha’s arm. 
“Why should you bewail your fate more? It 
can do you no good, and it may do you much 
harm. Selim is not a man to be trifled with. 
Ah, Myrrha, I know his nature well.” 

Fatima spoke in a tone so strange and full of 
import, and her face bore such astamp of mean- 
ing upon it, that Myrrha was startled. 

“What mean you?” she asked, raising her 
brow from her hand, and gazing inquisitively 
upon her companion. 

“YT mean that Selim will be obeyed,” was Fati- 
ma’s reply. “I know him well. He can be 
kind—very kind—and to you I know he can be 


most kind; but beware of his wrath. I have 
seen it, Myrrha, I have seen it.” 
“But how? In what?” uttered Myrrha, 


moved for the while from the first cause of grief. 

“If I should tell you, I should risk my own 
life.” 

“Tell me,” said Myrrha, anxiously, and per- 
haps with some curiosity. 

“T might risk my own life, and yet I might 
save yours,” responded Fatima, casting her eyes 
upon the carpet as though she were meditating. 

“But you must tell me. You mean some- 
thing—something of importance. I would sure- 
ly know my master’s character.” 

“So you ought to know it,” resumed Fatima, 
looking up again. ‘ But can you be secret ?” 

“‘As the grave !”” said Myrrha. 

Fatima clasped her hands and shuddered. 
“The grave is very secret,” she replied, with 





a mournful, meaning tone. ‘“ So many tongues 
in Constantinople are hushed.” 

“ Bat tell me of Selim,” urged Myrrha, grow- 
ing more anxious. 

“Tsaid that you had better obey him,” re- 
turned Fatima, “ for he will not long brook dis- 
obedience. I have seen those who disobeyed 
him, and I know how terrible is his judgment. 
Do you see those rippling waves that now dance 
in the sunlight ?”” 

“Yes,” whispered Myrrha, gazing out upon 
the waters of the Bosphorus, for thither had the 
speaker pointed. 

“Well, they are dancing over the graves of 
those who have been false to Selim !” 

Myrrha trembled and clasped her hands upon 
her bosom. For some moments she gazed into 
her companion’s face without speaking, for she 
was slowly sifting out the meaning of what she 
had heard. At length she seemed to have com- 
prehended it fully, for she earnestly asked : 

“And is there no law in Constantinople to 
prevent this ?” 

“Ah, yes. There is a written law, made by 


the present sultan, but who shall apply it to Se- 


lim? The law does not know what he does. 
lf Abdul Medjid knew of it he might punish our 
master; but the dark, deep waters of the Bos- 
phorus do not tell his secrets. Beware, Myrrha.” 

Myrrha had heard it all, and she knew well 
its meaning, At first she was moved by a ter- 
rible fear, but gradually she overcame it, and as 
her thoughts had freedom to go on to the pur- 
suit of other things, a new idea seemed to have 
possessed her, for a glimmering light shone in 
her eyes, and with one hand upon her compan- 
ion’s shoulder she said : 

“Fatima, you are content to remain with 
Sclim ?”’ 

“Yes. Surely Iam,”’ returned the dark-eyed 
girl, looking up with curious surprise depicted 
upon her countenance. 

“You love him ?”’ 

“Yes—I do love him.” 

“Then how can you share his love with me ? 
I could not love a man, and then calmly see his 
heart divided with another.” 

Fatima started upon her knees, and threw off 
the light hand that rested upon her shoulder. 
A dark cloud had gathered upon her brow, and 
her black eyes flashed. A moment she remained 
thus, and then she bent forward and rested her 
head in Myrrha’s lap. 

“You came nigh making me hold a terrible 
’ she murmured ; ‘‘ but I know you are 
It is not your fault that you are 


thought,’ 
not to blame. 
here. No, no—I would rather love you, for you 
are of my own country. 
too, for Selim will be very angry. 


And I would save you, 
He asked me 
to try and—” 

Fatima hesitated, and again that dark cloud 
flitted upon her brow, and her eyes flashed once 
more. 

“What did he ask you to do?’ whispered 
Myrrha. 

“To make you love him—to tell you how kind 
he would be to you.” 

“Then you may give over your labor, for I 
But I will tell you what I can do. 


” 


cannot do it. 

Myrrha spoke very slowly and very calmly. 

“ What is it?” asked Fatima. 

“Sleep there!” She pointed out upon the 
waters of the Bosphorus as she spoke, and not 
even her finger trembled. 

Fatima was moved more by that simple ex- 
pression and motion than by all else that had 
been said, for she saw that it was all meant. 

“No, no,” she uttered, after she had regarded 
her afflicted companion for some moments with 
a feeling approaching to awe, “ you would not do 
that. You had better try to love Selim.” 

“QO, you know not what you say, nor the na- 
ture of the soul to which you speak,” quickly re- 
turned Myrrha, starting up and clasping both 
of Fatima’s hands in her own. “ I will tell you 
all—you shall know the very secret of my soul, 
and then you will know how to pity me. In my 
own fair home was a man whom I loved with 
the whole strength of my heart. ‘He was all the 
earth to me, and I to him. Our loves were 
pledged—our vows were made when all was 
bright and fair. So long asI live my love is 











his, nor can time, nor place, nor trials, nor af- 
flictions, nor fears, nor threats, move that love 
from me. They tore me from him and sold me 
away among strangers. He was young and 
fair—as fair as the golden morn when she first 
blushes in the east—as fair as the stately cedar 
upon which the rose-vines cling—and as noble 
and generous as the summer’s sun that invigo- 
rates all nature with its presence. Alas! he is 
lost to me for the while, but I cannot give up 
the hope that I shall see him again.” 

Fatima indeed understood this, for she bowed 
her head, and the teardrops of sympathy stood 
upon her long dark lashes ; but before she could 
make any reply, Myrrha continued : 

“Tt may be that when we meet again, it will 
be in heaven, but be it wherever it may, my 
heart is all his own. WhenI saw him last he 
was weak and faint, and his best blood had been 
spilled in my defence. But he was not dead 
then. I hope he lives.” 

“Ah,” uttered Fatima, with a sad shake of the 
head, “‘ you must nothopetoo much. You may 
as well acknowledge the truth at first. Your 
early love is dead to you, for from this place you 
will find no escape.” 

“None?” said Myrrha. 
escape from their prisons ?” 

“T never knew it, though I know not that I 
ever knew one who wished it; but I know there 
is no escape from here. Selim’s harem is guard- 
ed by most jealous eyes. Between here and 
liberty there are a score of cimeters that are 
never sheathed. You would escape his power 
only to fall into the arms of death. I love you, 
Myrrha, and I would save you. Were it anoth- 
er, or were you of any other country but Cir- 
cassia, I would let you die ere you should share 
Selim’s love.” 

“ You need not fear,” returned Myrrha, with 
a grateful look, “for I shall take none of his 
love'from you.” ~~ or ee 

“ But you cannot help it, for he already loves 
you. Hark! here hecomes. I know his step.” 

“Then God save me!” 

“No, save yourself, Try t6 please him. Take 
my advice, now, for I know him well.” 

“ He may kill me if he pleases.” 


“Do none ever 


“ Beware! or you may find how quickly your | 


prayer can be answered. For one that he loved 
not he might feel only anger; but for one that 
he loves as he loves you, he has but one other 
feeling, and that is most deadly—sh! He comes. 
Beware! Let us live happily together. Love 
him, and I will be all I can to you.” 

As the footsteps sounded upon the corridor Fa- 
tima glided away into an adjoining apartment, 
and Myrrha was left alone to meet her master, 
and in a moment more the heavy silken arras 
was drawn aside, and Selim entered. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DRUG. 


Sometimes, under the force of pressing cir- 
cumstances, the human mind can form and grasp 
at a plan of operations that might have puzzled 
the brain for hours when there was room for ar- 
guing each point separately—and this can be 
done, too, almost instantaneously. So it was 
with Myrrha. From the time that Fatima lefc 
her, to the entrance of her master, which was not 








half a minute, she had made up her mind. Of | 


course the plan was wild and crude, but still it 
served for a basis of action. She was ready for 
the meeting. 

Selim was not an old man—not past forty, at 
the farthest, and he was far from being ugly to 
look upon. He was somewhat stout in his build, 
but rendered physically weak by sensual indul- 
gence, the marks of which he carried plainly 
upon his features. But he showed in his coun- 
tenance how strong were his passions, and how 
much of the tiger he could be. 
had made him reckless, and he had now reached 
that stage where nothing could check his desires. 
There was many a death-secret locked up in his 
bosom, and there was room for many more. He 
cared not for the law so long as he had slaves 


Long indulgence | 


“No. I was forced away, and almost the last 
object upon which my eyes rested was the cold 
body of my dead father. He died before my eyes, 
but they would not let me stop to see him laid 
to rest. Alas! how could I help weeping! And 
even now my mourning is not passed. Bear 
with me, my master—hear with me awhile.” 

“ Most surely I will bear with thee, fairest of 
the fair.” 

“Let me have a week to myself?” pursued 
Myrrha, gaining courage, but yet with tears in 
her eyes. ‘Let me have time to heal over the 
wounds that yet bleed in my soul.” 

“Take it, take it,” cried Selim; “but you 
must allow me to come here and sit with you. 
You must allow me to bask sometimes in the 
light of your sweet smiles, for I know you can 
smile.” 

For an instant the gleam of hope that strug- 
gled to the bosom of the maiden made her feel 
happy, and she did look up and smile. It was 
only a passing movement, but Selim caught it, 
and in a transport he exclaimed : 

“O, by the beard of the Prophet, you shall 
be most happy here. Of all the wives I have 
had, Fatima is the only one leftto me. In a 
week you shall take the place of all those that 
are gone, and you are well qualified to fill their 
places. Idon’t think I shall want another.” 

A cold shudder crept through Myrrha’s frame 
as her master thus alluded to his lost wives, but 
not a motion betrayed the knowledge she held. 
Her point for the present was gained, and she 
felt an ease that was manifest in her speech and 
manner. 

For more than an hour Selim remained in his 
harem and conversed with the beautiful maiden, 
and by his every word and look he showed that 
he was perfectly enraptured. . And yet through 
his very words of endearment and love, Myrrha 
could see that spirit which would surely be fatal 
to one that excited it in enmity—it was so deep, 
so passionate, so jealous, and so reckless. Se- 
lim kissed her upon her fair brow as he arose to 
take his departure, and even then she did not 
shrink nor betray her loathing; but when he 
was fairly gone she sank back upon the couch, 
and burst into tears. When she was aroused, 
it was by the presence of Fatima, who had come 
and sat down once more by her side. 

“He loves you—O, how madly !” uttered the 
wife, in astrange tone, as Myrrha arose to a sit- 
ting posture. “I heard him—I heard his every 


word. I did not think he loved you so well. 
He will forget me. He will forget his Fatima 
now.” 


She spoke in a most sad tone, and great tears 
stood in her eyes. But there were no tears in 
her eyes while she was listening to the words of 
love which Selim had spoken to the maiden. 
She had given life then to more dangerous ex- 
pressions than tears. But when she saw the 
sweet face of Myrrha, and saw her tears, too, 
she was softened, and her love was awakened 
once more. 

Myrrha was no longer blind. She saw now 
that Fatima could not divide the love of Selim, 
that she had a true woman’s heart, and that she 
could not bear to have another take her place in 
his affection. 

“Ah, Fatima,” she said, “ your heart is like my 
own. You cannot sce the object ofits love turn 
towards another.” 

“You mistake me, Myrrha. I care not how 
much Selim may toy with those that please him, 
so long as I have the freshest place in his heart. 
But you are more beautiful than Iam, and Se- 
lim will love you best—I know he will. O, I 
heard him speak to you, and I marked his every 
look.” 

And as Fatima thus spoke she began to weep. 
Myrrha threw her arms about her neck and tried 
to quiet her. 

“T will not take his love from you,” she 


| said. 


“You cannot help it,”’ sobbed the wife. 
“7 can help er 
“Can help it? 








How ?” cried Fatima, start- 


| ing back and gazing full into her companion’s 


about him who dared not speak, and who yet 


stood ready to do his will. 
character truly. 


Fatima had told bis | 


| 
He advanced to the lounge upon which Myrrha 


was reclining, and a smile rested upon his face 
when hesaw how calm she was. 

“Ay, my Gleam of Sunlight,” he said, as he 
took her unresisting hand, “ you are more calm 
to-day. You begin to feel contented here *” 

“]T am more contented than at first,”” was 
Myrrha’s reply. 

“Ay—I should know that by your speech,” 
said Selim, with much joy. “I thought you 
would find my home a pleasant one. You shall 
be very happy here, Myrrha. But you were 
very sad when you came here.” 

“Because I had just been torn from my 
home,” returned the maiden. 

“Ah, then you came not willingly?” uttered 
the Moslem, with some pity, and some surprise. 





face. 

‘** By escaping from here.” 

“Alas, that cannot be.” 

“But would not you help me?” 

“ How?” 

“Tf you will obtain for me one simple drug, 
I will make the attempt.” 

“No, no, you must not harm fim,” said Fat- 
ima, in alarm. 

“T will not harm him. Get me the drug, and 
by my hopes of immortal life I will not harm 
Selim. He shall not touch it, nor shall it be 
used in any way upon him.” 

“ Then how will you use it?” 

“T have a charm to work by the aid of that 
drug. Get it, and no one shall suffer unless I 
fail, and even then I should sufferalone. Get it, 
Fatima, and you shall have the whole of Selim’s 
heart. He loves me—he loves me too well. If 
I remain here we shall both be miserable. Get 


the drug, and we may both be happy. Will you 
not do it?” 

Fatima trembled’ like an aspen. There was 
something in Myrrha’s vehement manner that in- 
spired her with awe, and she had just superstition 
enough to think that the maiden might work 
some strange charm. 

“T trust I can get it,” she said, at the end of 
an anxious pause. “I think I could get it, 
Mpyrrha, for I have confidants here whom I can 
trust, and who would not dare to betray me; 
but I fear Selim may suffer.” 

“And why should that trouble you? He 
would soon forget me if you were kind to him.” 

“Forget you?” repeated Fatima, looking in- 
quisitive. ‘I do not understand.” 

“Why, I mean that Selim can suffer only 
because I am gone. Did you fear he would 
suffer more than that ?” 

“Ay—the drug—the drug, Myrrha. O, I 
would not have Selim hurt. I love him.” 

“ But I will not hurt him,” earnestly uttered 
Myrrha. “Upon my soul I will not. Get me 
the drug, and neither you nor he shall know 
aught of its effects. You shall then have all of 
Selim’s love.” 

This appeal touched Fatima’s heart. She re- 
mained for some time in a silent, thoughtful 
mood, and when she again looked up there was 
ashade of anxiety upon her face, but yet she 
was calm. 

“T will get it,” she said—TI will get it if I 
can. But remember your promise.” 

“Fatima, you know, that even to save my own 
life, I would not deceive you. I have spoken 
truly.” ‘ 

This was said in a tone not to be mistaken, 
and Fatima’s doubts were all swept away. 

In the household of Selim there was an old 
woman who had free ingress and egress to and 
from the harem. She performed most of the 
errands for the merchant’s wives, and bought 
them perfumes and bonne bouches. She passed 
the eunuchs when she pleased, for Selim knew 
well her fidelity. She was a Nubian woman, of 
medium stature, and black as night, and her 
name was Dido. Fatima had always been very 
kind to this old slave, and Dido would do any- 
thing in her power to please her—and she did it 
the more readily, too, because she knew that 
Fatima was faithful to her master. 

To Dido then, did Fatima apply for the drug. 
The old woman knew nothing of the nature of 
the article she was to get, nor did she care to 
know. She thought it might be some new per- 
fume or cosmetic, and she promised to obtain it. 

On the second day, Fatima came to Myrrha’s 
sleeping apartment with the drug in her pos- 
session. 

‘‘ Here it is,” she said, as she handed the 
maiden a small paper parcel. “I think Dido has 
made no mistake.” 

Myrrha took the paper and smelled of it. 

“It is right,” she whispered, while she trem- 
bled at every nerve with the excitement of the 
moment. 

Fatima gazed into her face with an eager, 
anxious look, and it was plain that her mind was 
nov wholly free from doubt. 

“ Myrrha,” she said, laying her hand softly 
upon the maiden’s arm, “tell me wherein lies 
the charm of that drug. I will not betray you.” 

“T cannot tell you now,” replied Myrrha, 
“but you shall know ere long. Let me try its 
power first, and then you shall see. Ihave not 
told you falsely.” 

“You will not harm Selim ?” 

“No. If Ido,may my hopes of salvation be 
lost in the night of eternal darkness. Selim 
shall be all your own. Trust me, my dear 
friend.” 

And Fatima did trust her, though she could 
not help wondering what should be the end of 
the work she was blindly aiding. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE EMPEROR ON THE ROAD. 


Once more let us go back to St. Petersburg. 
It was early in the day, and the emperor was 
alone in his great study. He was unwashed, and 
not more than half dressed. Even the prisoner 
in his dark dungeon, with the doom of death 
hanging over him, was not more ill at ease than 
was Nicholas of Russia. His imperial crown 
did not save him from the head-ache, nor did 
the insignia upon his breast save him from the 
His massive brain had worked hard, 
and the result was only disquiet and misery. 
At times he could make himself easy by view- 
ing his vast resources of power; but he knew 


heart-ache. 


that he did not rule all Europe, and he was dis- 
satisfied. Again he could receive gratification in 
contemplating the vengeance he held in store 
for his enemies; but the phantom could not 
please him long, for he knew not who his ene- 
mies might be. He not hide from him- 
self the fact that there were few men on earth 


could 
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who loved him. Many obeyed him, and many 
feared him, and many gazed upon him with awe, 
but there were few sincere prayers that went up 
to heaven for him. He was as a lion in the 
great Russian forest of humanity, and thousands 
trembled at the roar of his dread voice—and 
while they trembled they hated him. Nicholas 
knew this too well—he knew that his power all 
lay in the steel and lead of his army, and in his 
own wonderful force of physical command. He 
was “Autocrat of all the Russias,” but he 
could not be an Alexander, nor yet a Napoleon. 
People bowed to him, but it was because his 
heavy foot was upon their necks, and they could 
not arise. 

All the morning had Nicholas been busy in 
building plans for the fature, and all his plans 
were for conquest and revenge; but at length 
he passed from these thoughts, and after one or 
two turns up and down his room he rang for his 
secretary, and the summons was soon answered. 
It was no uncommon thing for the secretary to 
find his master unwashed and even slovenly in 
appearance, and he took but little notice of the 
present state of affairs. 

“ Poscovitz,” said the emperor, as soon as 
the door was closed, “what do people say of 
Menzikoff’s imprisonment ?’, 

“They wonder at it, sire.” 

“And is that all ?” 

“ Thave heard little else. The prince was not 
a man greatly beloved.” 

“ Nor respected,” added the emperor. 

“ No, sire.” 

“ For,” continued Nicholas, with a cloud upon 
his great brow, “I am jealous of these men who 
are much beloved. Men are not like dogs. 
They do not love the master who rules them 
with the rod, and where I finda noble who is 
so much beloved I fear that he gives power to 
the people. I must beware of them. —— But 
you say that Menzikoff was not even re- 


spected ?” 

“No, sire. He was known to be double-deal- 
ing and treacherous.” 

“So he was—so he was, Poscovitz. And do 
the people wonder if he is to die ?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ Well, let them wonder. But fate has saved 
us the trouble of satisfying them. I did not 


mean to kill the prince. I meant to have sent 
him to wear out the rest of his life amid the eter- 
nal winter of Siberia. But I am spared the 
trouble of even his banishment. He died in his 
prison last night.” 

“Died!” uttered the secretary, somewhat 
startled at first, but soon overcoming the sur- 


“Yes,” returned the emperor. “I think he 
died of pure fear and mortification, for he knew 
that Ihad weighty charges against him. But 
let him go now. I wish I could have had some 
few words from his lips, but I know all. He 
could not have deceived me. He had lived in 
villany for a long while.” 

“T think he had,” said the secretary. 

“ I know he had,” was the emperor’s quick 
reply. ‘‘ But he is dead now, and he must an- 
swer for his crimes to a power higher than mine. 
And now of Ivan the serf: Have you been 
able to learn anything of him ?” 

“No, sire—not a word.” 

“Tt is curious. I sent him off after the Count 
John Galitzin nearly two months since, and not 
a word have I yet heard. Poscovitz, that man 
must be found.” 

“Perhaps he has fled.” 

“No, no—I know better than that. He had 
nothing to fear from me, but everything to gain. 
There must have some accident befallen him, or 
else he would surely have been here ere this. I 
had hoped to have confronted him with Menzi- 
koff in Galitzin’s presence, but it’s too late now. 
Ha, there’s the bell. The courier has arrived 
from Moscow. I want his budget much.” 

“Tt must be the courier,” said Poscovitz, as 
he went to the window and looked down into the 
court. 

‘Go you and bring up his load.” 

The secretary left the apartment, and when he 
returned he bore in his hands a large package of 
papers. Nicholas took them and laid them 
upon his table, and having set down to the work 
he commenced to overhaul them. He looked 
first at those from Moscow, and though there 
were changes upon his countenance as he read, 
yet an observer could not have told from his 
looks whether a robbery had taken place, or 
whether a nation had crumbled to atoms. Next 
he opened a packet from Odessa, and the very 
first letter he read drew from him an atterance 
of interest ; but it was only asimple “ Aha,” 
aud then the letter was laid by itself. After he 
had read all the rest he took this first letter from 
Odesea in his hand and leaned back in his chair. 

“ Poscovitz,” he said, “I have found light 
upon the subject of our conversation.” 

“Ah, how so?” 

“Tvan the serf is at the other end of my em- 
pire, on the shores of the Black Sea. He is in 
Odessa. This letter is from Galitzin.” 

“Then it seems to me that they have both 
got at arespectable distance.” 

“So they have, but ’twas no fault of theirs. When 
Ivan reached Penza he found that Galitzin had 
gone to Odessa, and thither he posted after him. 
But when he reached there, he found the count 
sick in bed, so he is waiting for his recovery.” 

“Then I suppose you must await his re- 
turn ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said the emperor, laying 
down the letter and starting to his feet. “Go 
you, Poscovitz, and give orders that the body of 
Menzikoff be given to his friends. Say that he 
was arrested for treason, and would have been 
banished had he lived. Then go to his banker 
and order that every ducat of the prince’s pro- 
perty be kept in strict account until I call for it. 
Do this, and be back here in half an hour.” 

Whenthe emperor was left alone he finished 
his morning’s toilet, and then he sat down and 
looked ever the letters once more, and those who 


were acquainted with him could have seen from 
his thoughtful manner, that he was reading and | 


digesting, and planning, all at the same time. 


Punctual to the half hour the obedient secre- | 


tary entered. 








“Ts all done?” asked Nicholas, refolding the 
last letter. 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“Then haste you nowto my grooms. Bid 
for me the best drojeka and four of the fleetest 
horses. See you that our bedding is put on 
board, for we must sleep upon the road. On 
the third night from this we must sleep in Mos- 
cow, and, onthe eighth, at Odessa. Nothing 
beyond that—but sooner if possible. You will 
accompany me.” 

Poscovitz was too well acquainted with the 
hardy emperor’s habits to be surprised at this 
order, and without ‘question of any kind he has- 
tened away to obey it. Inthe meantime Nich- 
olas hastily wrote out a few necessary directions 
for his ministers, and having folded and sealed 
them, he went to take leave of his wife. 

In an hour from that time, a substantial dro- 
jeka, with the emperor and his secretary on 
board, was dashing along towards the confines of 
the province of Novgorod. 


——_ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FLIGHT. 


Ir was towards the close of the day, and Se- 
lim had just left Myrrha’s side, where he had 
spent an hour in conversation. The week was 
drawing to aclose, and the time was nigh at 
hand when the Moslem counted upon the pos- 
session of the most beautiful wife within the city. 
After he had gone, Fatima came to the maiden’s 
fect and sat down upon hercushion. She look- 
ed very sober, and could not have been far from 
unhappy, for she had again heard Selim’s words 
of love bestowed upon another, and her heart 
had been again pained. But Myrrha did not 
speak as usual. She was silent, and her eyes 
were filled with tears. Fatima looked up in sur- 
prise. 

“ What has happened ?” she asked. 

“ Nothing—nothing,” returned Myrrha. “TI 
am only thoughtful, and I was thinking how 
much of gratitude I owed to you. I always 
weep when I feel very grateful.” 

“Then you must love me,” whispered Fatima, 
raising herself to the lounge and throwing her 
arms around her companion’s neck. 

“ Indeed I do love you,” fervently responded 
Myrrha, returning the warm embrace. “I shall 
never forget to pray for you, for you have been 
very kind to me.” 

“And I mean to be kind,” cried the wife, for- 
getting all her own sorrows now. “TI will al- 
ways bekind. O, I wish Selim had two hearts, 
two souls.” 

“But you forget that I have a heart—a soul— 
that is all mine—one that beats truly for me,” 
whispered Myrrha. 

“ Yes—I did forget,” murmured Fatima, bow- 
ing her head. “ But your charm,” added she, 
looking up with a quick expression. ‘ Will that 
do as you thought? Have you tried it yet ?” 

“Not wholly. To-morrow I will tell you how 
it works ; but to-night I must have to myself. 
To-night, Fatima, ere I lay me down to sleep I 
shall know both your fate and mine.” 

“ You are sure of that?” 

“I think so. Come to my room in the morn- 
ing and you shall know.” 

“T will come, and if you sleep I shall awake 
you.” 

“T think you will not find me asleep, for my 
anxiety will be equal to your curiosity.” 

“Ah, Myrrha, it is not all curiosity. I, too, 
am anxious. I hope we may all be happy. 
You said you would not harm — ButI am 
not suspicious. I trust you, Myrrha.” 

Again the two girls embraced each other, and 
at the end of half an hour they separated. Myr- 
rha strained the faithful Fatima to her bosom and 
kissed her many times, and when she turned 
away there was a pang in her heart, for the 
thought came to her soul that she had seen her 
sweet companion for the last time. 

It was fairly dark when Myrrha entered her 
own private room, but the attendant had lighted 
the great lamp, and the perfumed fluid sent forth 
a sweet odor as it burned. The maiden stood 
for a while in the centre of the room and gazed 
around upon the sumptuous trappings which 
wealth had spread out to make her happy. 

“OQ,” she murmured to herself, as she still 
gazed upon the scene, “ what a mockery is wealth 
to the breaking heart! All the gold in the 
world is but as a single feather when balanced 
against the heart’s rest. And does Selim think 
a golden cage can heal the heart-wounds? Ah, 
he does not know all.” 

She shook her head with a sad motion as she 
spoke, and then went and sat down upon a silk- 
en divan. For half an hour she sat there and 
listened to the evening breeze as it played with 
the flowers at her window, and at the end of that 
time she was perfectly calm. She arose and 
pulled the bell-cord that hung near her, and 
shortly afterwards a eunuch looked in at the 
door. She requested the attendant to send Dido 
to herroom. At length the old negress made 
her appearance, and wished to know the pleasure 
of her young mistress. 

At first Myrrha was so agitated by her emo- 
tions that she had to turn away her head, but by 
a powerful effortshe overcame them, and she was 
soon calm again. 

“You are not well,” said Dido, whose quick 
eye had detected something out of the way. 

“Not very,” returned Myrrha, fully sensible 
of the strength she required, and being deter- 
mined to maintain it. “Not very. My head is 
light. I fear I have drank too much sherbet. I 
am not used to the drink.” 














“No, I suppose not,” replied Dido, with a 
sort of appreciating chuckle and a smack of the 
lips. ‘ Wait till you have drank as much as I 
have.” 

“O, I shall soon get used to it,” said Myrrha, 
with a forced smile. ‘ But I sent for you, Dido, 
to know if you could perform a mission for me.’ 

* When ?” 

“ This evening.” 

“ That depends upon what it is ?”” 

“O, it is nothing which you could object to, 
only I did not know as you could leave the house 
‘ in the evening.” 








| 


Certainly. 
please.” 

“And they will not question you ?” 

“Nobody but Selim dares to question me.” 

“ Then you are indeed privileged.” 

“Yes—if to be always on one’s feet is a privi- 
lege. But for my part, I should think you and 
Fatima were the privileged ones.” 

“So we are—so we are,” said Myrrha, ina 
tone so well assumed that no one could have 
detected it. ; 

“ Yes—that you are. My soul, what an easy 
life. But what is this errand ?”’ 

‘Ah, yes. Do you know where to find the 
Jew of whom Selim bought me?” 

“Yes.” 

“O,I wish I had not drank so much of that 
sherbet—but it tasted so delicious I could not 
help it. Ihave a mind to throw the rest away, 
for it will surely tempt me to further excess.” 

“What! throw away sherbet? Out upon 
thee for a wasteful— But I will not say that. 
Give me the drink.” 

“ Certainly—though I think that would be 
throwing it away, for Ido not think you need 
it.” 

As Myrrha thus spoke she lifted a silver flag- 
on from the basin of the fountain where it had 
been setting that it might keep cool, and with a 
smile she handed it to Dido. 

“Ah-h-h! that is delicious!” uttered Dido, as 
she lowered the flagon from her lips and stopped 
to take breath. ‘“ What! throw such nectar 
away? Why, Selim himself would be thankful 
forit. But you have put just a jot too much 
almond in it.” 

“Then I wouldn’t drink any more.” 

“O, Llike almond ;” and again Dido raised 
the vessel and drank. When she had done the 
flagon was empty, and having set it down and 
wiped her lips, she turned towards the maiden. 

“Now I suppose I must do your errand out 
of pure gratitude,” she said, with a chuckle of 
pleasure that told how well she had enjoyed the 
draught. ‘But it must be nothing out of the 
way, mind you, for I never deceive Selim.” 

“ Of course I would ask you to do nothing 
wrong,” returned Myrrha, with some little show 
of anxiety. ‘But do you always see Selim 
when you go out in the evening ?” 

“O, no. He is off before this time drinking 
coffee and smoking with his friends at the 
cafe.” 

“Then you can go out very easily ?” 

“ Yes—if there’s nothing wrong in it. Mind 
that. I said ifthere was nothing wr—ong in— 
Ah-r-r-r. Why, bless me, how sleepy I am. 
What can— Ahb-r-r-r—” 

Dido yawned and gaped, and with one or two 
more attempts to speak she rolled over upon the 
floor perfectly ‘insensible. 

“So, so,” murmured Myrrha, as she bent 
over the prostrate woman, “the drug begins its 
work. It wont hurt you, Dido. It will only 
make you sleep soundly till morning. Ay,” she 
added, starting up, ‘“‘the drug has done its 
charm, and now comes my part. Be strong and 
firm, O, my heart—be strong. The way is open, 
and God help me to pass through. Gjve me 
but egress from here, and I can find protection 
somewhere.” 

Myrrha stooped down, and with a strong hand 
she removed the fantastic articles of dress with 
which Dido was clothed. One by one she took 
them off, and though the task wasa tedious one, 
yet she accomplished it, and when it was all 
done she commenced to put the quaint garments 
upon herself, and by stooping a little they fitted 
her well. As soon as this was done, she drew 
from her bosom a mask of dingy black silk, 
which she had fashioned herself, and having 
fixed it upon her face she took Dido’s coif of 
crimson and white, and bound it about her head, 
taking care that her hair was tucked up out of 
sight, and that an end of the coif was left so that 
it might flap about her face. When it was all 
done she went and surveyed herselt in the mir- 
ror, and she fairly started at the strange ap- 
pearance she made. The black mask fitted 
snugly to her face, and though her features were 
not like Dido’s, yet the rest was so perfect that 
it would require a close examination to detect 
the deception. 

After this the maiden went and sat down to 
rest and gain strength, for but a slight part of 
the real work was yet done. She had indeed 
taxed her ingenuity to a good purpose, but now 
came the strength of nerve and resolution. But 
she dared not stop long. She only calmed her 
nerves, and then she arose and moved towards 
the door. She opened it and passed out into the 
ante-room, and from here she gained the gallery. 
At a short distance was a watching eunuch, but 
without hesitation she kept on and passed him. 
He did not oppose her, nor did he speak. He 
only moved aside to let her go by, and then re- 
sumed his watch. This gave the maiden cour- 
age, and she moved on with more confidence. 
At the end of the gallery she came to a point 
where there were two flights of stairs running 
down opposite ways, and a eunuch was there to 
guard them. Myrrha knew not which flight to 
take, but she knew it would not do to hesitate, 
so she at once turned to the left. 

“You'll not get out that way, Dido,” said the 
eunuch, “ for the front passage was locked half 
an hour ago.” 

There was a lamp hanging directly over the 
centre of the space between the two stairways, 
and our heroine had the presence of mind to pass 
directly underneath it as she turned to take the 
opposite passage. This helped to keep her face 
shaded, and she passed on without being stop- 
ped. At the foot of these stairs she hesitated, 
for she knew not now which way to turn. She 
found herself in quite a large hall, and there 
were a dozen doors, at least, in sight. But there 
was not a moment for thought, for a grim, ever- 
present eunuch stood leaning against one of the 
walls, so she walked directly to the door that 
seemed the nearest to the outside of the building 
and opened it. She passed quickly through, and 
when she had closed the door behind her she 
found herself in the dark; but there was a fresh 
current of air upon her cheeks, and hope sprung 
up in her bosom. As soon as she became a lit- 
tle used to the gloom she discovered a lattice, 


I can go and come when I 





and upon approaching it she found that she was 
indeed in one of the outer rooms. She groped 
her way along the wall until she found a door, 
but it was fast. Quickly, and almost wildly, she 
ran her hands over its surface to see if she could 
find a key. No such thing was there, but she 
found a button, though, and upon turning it the 
door yielded to her touch. She pushed it open 
and passed through, and a wild thrili shot 
through her frame as she found herself in the 
open air. The stars were above her, and the 
sweet breeze swept past her, and for a moment 
the whisper came to her soul that she was free. 
But she knew not yet where lay her point of re- 
fuge. As soonas she could gather strength to 
look carefully about she became satisfied that 
she was in the garden. She had seen this gar- 
den from the windows of the harem, and she 
knew that it was surrounded by a high, impene- 
trable wall, but she hoped to be able to sur- 
mount it at some point, and with this hope she 
moved quickly on through one of the by-paths 
towards the extremity of the enclosure. 

Myrrha had gained about half the distance 
from the porch to the wall, when she was start- 
led by hearing footsteps behind her. For a sin- 
gle instant she stopped to listen, and then she 
hurried on again. She found herself more weak 
than she had supposed. The ordeal through 
which she had already passed had tried her ner- 
vous strength to its, utmost, and the few mo- 
ments of quiet in the garden had for the while 
eased the burden; but this new source of alarm 
came upon her when she could not bear it. She 
fled on, but she still heard the footsteps behind 
her. 

“Stop! stop!” cried the pursuer. 

Myrrha heard, and she tried to gather 
her scattered energies. She kept on, but it was 
more under the force of the impetus her body 
had already gained, than from the result of her 
will. 

“Stop! stop! you cannot escape me!” came 
in quick, hurried accents from the pursuer. 

One more effort—one more thrill of fainting 
hope—and the maiden came to the end of the 
path. She could neither turn to the right hand 
nor the left. Before her was an arbor, be- 
neath the vines of which played a small foun- 
tain. Behind her she heard the coming steps. 
She.would have dashed around the arbor, but 
the high wall was beyond. She would have 
turned, but the pursuer was there. She clasped 
her hands, but before she could pray, a hand 
was laid upon her shoulder, and with one wild 
cry she sank fainting upon the flowery earth. 





CHAPTER XX. 
A SUNBEAM, AND A CLOUD. 


Myrrua did not remain long insensible, for 
she soon realized that the silken mask had been 
pulled from her face, and that her brow and tem- 
ples were being bathed with cool water. She 
heard her name pronounced in low, thrilling ac- 
cents—the voice was familiar—she knew its tones 
—and she came back to life. She looked up, 
and in the dim starlight she saw revealed the 
features of Feodor Ruric. 

“Myrrha! Myrrha!” he cried, as he raised 
her head to his lap, “O, I am not mistaken. 
You are safe. I am here. You know me, 
Myrrha.” 

The maiden pronounced his name ina low 
whisper, and at the same time raised her arms 
to his neck. 

“Can we get out from here?” she asked, gaz- 
ing eagerly about her as soon as she realized the 
nature of her position. O, thank God, thus 
far, Feodor, I am safe. I am the same as when 
you lay upon my bosomin the mosque. But we 
must escape from here.” 

“ The way is open.” 

“ And it was you who followed me. It was 
your footfall I heard—and your hand that was 
laid upon me.” 

“ Yes,”’ quickly returned Ruric, lifting the 
maiden higher up. “I saw you, and I thought 
you were the old woman whom I have seen 
about here, and I determined to speak with you 
if possible, and ask for Myrrha. But all is mine 
now. Come—we must tell our stories in a safer 
place. Do you think you can walk ?” 

“Yes. Iam stronger now.” 

The new hope had given power to the maid- 
en’s limbs, and she arose to her feet and took 
her lover’s arm. 

“‘ Now let us go,” she said, “for ruin hangs 
over us here. You are sure you can find the 
way out.” 

“Yes. But draw on your mask again, for it 
may be of service.” 

Myrrha took the silken disguise, and having 
adjusted it, she once more leaned upon the 
youth’s arm, and then they hastened away to- 
wards one of the angles of the wall where there 
was a stout rope hanging down. It was one 
which Ruric had left there, and by dint of much 
exertion he succeeded in helping Myrrha to the 
top of the wall, and when he had followed her 
he pulled up the rope and let it down upon the 
outside, it being fastened to the coping by a 
grapple. The descent was easy. Then Ruric 
shook the rope down and threw it away, and 
then he gave his arm to his companion and hur- 
ried off towards the harbor. 

Without difficulty Ruric reached the inn where 
he had taken his lodgings, and he decided to 
take Myrrha secretly to his own apartment, fear- 
ing that if any one saw her it might lead to her 
detection. When they reached the room the 
maiden sank upon a seat, but she was only fa- 
tigued with over-exertion—she did not feel faint 
nor dizzy. The door was closed and secured, 
and then they told their stories. Myrrha told 
all that had befallen her—how she had been sold, 
and how she had passed her time in Selim’s 
dwelling. And in return Ruric told his own ad- 
ventures. He related his recovery at the house 
of Orfa—his passage of the Caucasus—his meet- 
ing with the guide, the inn-keeper, and finally 
with the Jew. 

“‘T at once sought the dwelling of Selim,” he 
continued, “and there I watched. Twice I 
spoke to some one who came out, but I could 
gain no tidings of you. Yet I kept up the watch 
for four days and nights without gaining one 





i 
word. To-night I resolved to approach the 
house by the garden, and with that intent I pro- 
cured a rope and scaled the wall. I had not 
been there over fifteen minutes before I saw some 
one come out into the garden from the house, 
I was close by, and I supposed it was an old 
negro woman whom I have seen several times 
about the premises. I did not dare to hail her 
too near the house for fear I might frighten her, 
so I let her get some distance off, and then I fol. 
lowed. I cannot describe to you what were my 
feelings when I first saw your own sweet face, 
But you know the rest.” 

Ruric clasped the maiden to his bosom as he 
ceased speaking, and for a long while they re. 
mained silent. They were both thinking of the 
past ; but their minds could not dwell there long, 


‘for there was yet a dubious path before them, 


Myrrha was the first to speak. 

“T shall be searched for in the morning,” she 
said, “and perhaps they will discover my flight 
before. Do you think I shall be safe here ?” 

“TI have been thinking of that,” returned 
Rurie, thoughtfully. “If I have been noticed 
hanging about the merchant’s dwelling—and of 
course I have—they may take the hint and trace 
me here.” 

“You know you asked of some one who left 
Selim’s house concerning me,” suggested 
Myrrha, not trying to conceal her apprehensions, 

“T know I did,” returned Ruric; and after a 
few moments of reflection he added,—“ It will 
not be safe for you to remain here. I must find 
some other place of refuge. You can stay here 
awhile, and I will go out and seek some place, 
Not far from here there is a Greek tailor. He is 
poor, and I think that for a few pieces of gold 
he will give you shelter. Iam confident he may 
be trusted. You will be safe here while I am 
gone.” 

“But you will come back soon,” murmured 
Myrrha, clinging fearfully to her lover. 

“Yes, yes, dearest. Rest you upon this 
couch while I am gone, and when I return I will 
have a place of safety looked up. Do not fear.” 

“T cannot help trembling,” she uttered ; “ but 
you may go. I think I shall be safe.” 

She spoke in a very low, tremulous tone, but 
she did not show all the fear she felt. It seemed 
dark to her to be left there alone, but she yet 
saw that ’twas for her own safety that Ruric 
should go, and she tried to throw off the 
emotion. 

The youth kissed her, and having spoken a 
word more of cheer, he hurried away from the 
room, and with as little noise as possible de- 
scended to the narrow, dirty street. It was now 
nearly midnight, but he found the residence of 
the Greek tailor without difficulty, though the 
task of arousing him was not so easy. But even 
that was at length accomplished, though not 
without startling a sleepy policeman who was 
dozing at the corner of the next square. The 
nocturnal guardian came up and wished to know 
what was the trouble. 

“ They’ve locked me out, that’s all,” returned 
Ruric. 

“Eh? Locked you out. Then I’ve a great 
notion to take you before the cadi. We can’t 
be disturbed in this way by you troublesome 
Greeks. Do you think the whole city must be 
waked up when you are left out?” 

“Tf I troubled you, why—here. Here, that'll 
fill your pipe enough to make up for all the sleep 
you’ve lost.” 

Ruric placed a couple of piastres in the fel- 
low’s hand as he spoke, and the policeman gave 
a genial grunt and then moved slowly back to 
his place of rest. The Greek tailor had heard 
all this from his window, and as soon as the 
guardian had gone he came down and opened 
the door. The count went in, and then in as 
few words as possible explained the object of his 
visit. The Greek considered upon the proposi- 
tioa, but the color of the gold overcame his 
feays, and he consented that the maiden should 
be brought at once to his house, and he would 
conceal her as long as necessary. 

With eager steps Ruric hastened back towards 
his inn. He had been gone nearly an hour, but 
amid the excitement and anxiety of the occasion 
he had taken little note of time. He knew that 
he had done the business as quickly as possible, 
and that was all. When he reached the steps of 
the inn he heard steps in the narrow hall, and he 
found that the outer door was partly open. He 
entered, and met the host. 

“Eh!” uttered that individual, with a look of 
surprise. ‘‘ Where you been ?” 

“ Been walking. But what are you up after?” 

“T’m up for enough. By the beard of the 
prophet, I came nigh having my house pulled 
down about my ears. Who are you? or what 
are you?” 

“ What do you mean ”” stammered the youth, 
seized with a fearful apprehension. 

“TI mean who are you, that you kick up such 
a dust about my inn ?” 

“T don’t understand. 
Explain.” 

“Explain? , By the black rock of the Kaaba, 
that’s more than I can do. All I know is, that 
there’s been folks here after you. They describ- 
ed your dress and looks exactly.” 

“ But they did not find me.” 

“No,—of course not. But they’ll be likely to 
next time, so I advise you, if you have done any 
crime, to take yourself out of the way.” 

“Tam no criminal,” uttered Ruric. 

“You know best,” rejoined the host; and as 
he spoke he turned towards his own apartment. 

Ruric hastened up to his room. He pushed 
open the door and entered. The lamp was burn- 
ing, but there was no Myrrha! He gazed about 
him, but he was alone! He called the name of 
his beloved, but he gained no answer. In a 
frenzy he rushed down stairs and called up his 
host. 

“Who were those people that came here for 
me?” he asked. 

“TI don’t know,” returned the Turk, a little 
startled by the young man’s manner. 

“ But you know something of them,” persist- 
ed Ruric. 

“T know there was a cadi with them, and that 
is all.” 

“ And did they go to my room ?” 


I’ve done nothing. 
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“To be sure they did.” 

« And who came down with them ?” 

«The same as went up, I suppose. I didn’t 
see them all,—I only saw the cadi, and he was 
shaking some pieces of gold inhishand. You'd 
better let me rest now, and if you want to know 
any more I'll tell you in the morning.” 

The sleepy host slammed his door as he spoke, 
and Ruric went back to his room. He closed 
his door after him and sank down upon the 
couch. He had little power to plan—he had 
power only to groan in his utter anguish, for he 
had no doubt that Myrrha had been torn away 
from him forever. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





RUSSIA. 


It is very difficult to obtain a trustworthy view 
of the power and resources of Russia. It is a 
country which, owing to its climate, its govern- 
ment, and its language, presents few attractions 
to visitors, and offers few opportunities for judg- 
ing of its real resources. It has always been the 

licy of the Russian government to represent 

Russia as an enlightened and powerful nation— 
to use the tonae and pen for the sword, and to 
make the semblance do for the reality, so that it 
is now difficult to decide whether she is truly an 
enlightened or barbarous nation. The North 
British, Review says, “there can be no question 
that Russia is a colossal power ; her territory 1s 
enormous, and a large portion of it singularl 
fertile ; her rivers are the longest and most navi- 
gable of any in Europe, and give (or would 
give at a slight expense for canals) access from 
nearly every part of her dominions to the Baltic, 
the Euxine, and the Caspian. She might be, if 
she pleased, a highway for much of the produce 
of Europe. She has fine ports, she has valuable 
mines, she has every variety of clime.” But 
these immense natural resources are deplorably 
undeveloped ; her despotic government, her nar- 
row policy and feudal organization, are fatal to 
her progress. In the southern part of the em- 
pire the climate is genial and the soil eminently 
productive, and capable of yielding agricultural 
products in the greatest abundance, and of the 
finest quality, yet the wool is coarse, the wine 

oor, and the corn inferior to that of Turkey. 

his is owing chiefly to the system of agricul- 
ture. The curse of feudalism broods over every 
estate, and the peasant is brutally ignorant be- 
cause he is a hopeless serf. He cultivates the 
land without knowledge or remuneration, and 
therefore without zeal. Government formalities 
throw every conceivable obstacle in the way of 
his locomotion. The roads are few and bad ; 
canals are scarcely heard of; one railroad only 
is in existence ; the traffic on the great rivers is 
carried on solely by means of tow boats, and the 
officials act as if their chief duty was to throw 
impediments in the way of all foreign intercourse. 
Such is the policy of Russia. It is solely by her 
colossal proportions that she wields the immense 
influence which she does. But with all this, is 
she not rather a bully, than a giant ‘—Boston 
Journal. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A REQUEST. 


BY MIS8 MARY H. LUCY. 
O think of me when skies are bright, 
And the south wind murmurs free ; 
When hope and joy are whispering 
Sweet, gentle words to thee. 
Think of me in the early spring, 
When the soft, balmy air 
Breathes fragrance from the early flowers ; 
The spring flowers pale and fair. 


Think of me when the evening skies 
Shine in their jewelled light; 

When the pale moon beams proudly down, 
Queen of the sable night. 

Think of me when the autumn rain 
Beats wildly on the pane; 

And the wind is sighing o’er by-gone days 
That may never come back aguin. 


Think of me when your heart is sad, 
When hot tears wildly flow; 
Remember then when last we met, 
In the beautiful long ago! 
May Heaven bless you—granting that, 
Where’er your footsteps stray, 
The light of joy and happiness 
May fall around your way. 
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A WESTERN ORATOR. 


They have orators out in Illinois, if we may 
trust the description of a certain military one 
furnished us by a correspondent in that State. 
It was dog days, and a great hue and cry had 
been raised about mad dogs ; although no person 
could be found who had seen one, the excitement 
still grew by the rumors it was fed on. A meet- 
ing of the citizens was called for the purpose of 
devising plans for the extermination, not only of 
mad dogs, but to make safety double safe, of 
dogs in general. The “brigadier” was ap- 
pointed chairman. After stating the object of 
the meeting, in a not very parliamentary man- 
ner, instead of taking his seat, and allowing oth- 
ers to make some suggestions, he launched forth 
into a speech of some half hour’s length, of 
which the following burst of forensic splendor is 
asample: “ Fellur citizens! the time has come 
when the o’ercharged felin’s of aggravated hu- 
man natur’ are no longer to be stood. Mad 
dogs are ’midstus. Their shrikin’ yelp and fony 
track can be heard and seen on our peraries. 
Death follers in their wake; while our lives and 
our neighbors’ lives are in danger from their 
borashus hidrofobic caninety® No; it mustn’t 
be. E’en now my busum is torn with the con- 
flictin’ feelin’s of rath and vengeance, a funeral 
prye of wild cats is burnin’ in me? I have 
horses and cattle; I have sheep and pigs ; and I 
have a wife and children; and (rising higher as 
the importance of the subject depended in his 
estifhation), I have money out at interest, all in 
danger of bein’ bit by these cussed mad dogs !”” 
—Knickerbocker. 





TURKEY IN EUROPE, 

The population of European Turkey is not 
exactly estimated, but the following is about the 
just proportion of the different nationalities and 
religions: The Mahomedan population of Eu- 
ropean Turkey does not at the most exceed three 
millions ; Bulgaria may be reckoned to contain 
three millions of Christians; Wallachia two and- 
a-half millions; Moldavia one and-a-half mil- 
lions; Albania, Bosnia, the Herzegovine and 
Montenegro, two millions. The bulk of these 
Christians profess the Greek faith. There are 
from 700,000 to 800,000 in European Turkey. 
The Turks are the inactive portion of the in- 
habitants. All the shipping is Greek; Greek 
vessels carry on the corn trade; Greek mer- 
chants monopolize that department of commerce, 
and are conspicuous in every other line; whilst 
their branch houses spread through the whole of 
Europe; and their tirms in Leghorn, Genoa, 
Paris and London, are of heavy weight in all 
mercantile matters, exercising a considerable 


influence on the, money market.—Journal of 


Commerce. 





Youth is the fever of reason.—Roehefoucauld. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE LOST DARLING. 





BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


The moon rides high o’er Ida's hill, 
And on its lakes her ray is sleeping; 
The branches of the pines are still, 
And heaven’s bright stars their watch are keeping. 


Shine on, ye silver lights of even! 
Gemming the sable robe of heaven ; 
Shine on! as ye have ever shore, 

In burning glory round His throne, 
Whose awful hand with mystic might 
First lit your vestal lamps of light. 

Pale mists obscure the autumn sun, 
The silent flowers close one by one; 
Silence this sacred spot pervades, 

Keeps vigils in these solemn shades, 
Where the dark pine tree’s gloomy Wave 
Shadows the mound of ‘‘ Mary’s grave.” 


My bird of love hath plumed its wings and fled,— 
The dust has fallen upon her lovely brow; 
On her cold grave shall Winter’s now be spread, 
And its wild storms will beat unheeded now. 
When Spring unlocks its stores, and nature’s smiles 
Awake the wild flowers in the lowly dells, 
And song of woodland birds the air beguiles, 
As through the bowers their rustic cadence swells, 
Wilt thou awaken from thy lowly bed’ 
With the wild field flower—or the happy bird? 
Ah—never shall thy sleep be banished, 
Or once again thy tender voice be heard! 
On thy cold grave will blossom many a flower, 
Unheeded now by thee—my early lost— 
Sad to thy father’s bosom was the hour 
When Death thy little path of being crossed! 
But thou art happy! dwelling in the love 
Of the world’s Saviour. He hath bid thee come 
Beneath the bright wings of the mystic Dove. 
For spirits pure as thine a lasting home— 
Unmatched humility! shall we repine 
That those thou so hast called to thee are thine? 
Rather let faith on wings of hope arise, 
And seek our lost ones in their native skies; 
“ Forbid them not!”"—that whisper sweetly mild 
Should calm the mother o’er her dying child! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


EXPERIMENTAL FARMING. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Ir was one of those soft mild days in early 
spring which often debilitates and relaxes the hu- 
man system, that Mrs. Peters seriously thought 
of trying a residence in the country for the 
approaching summer. Her children were of a 
delicate organization, her mother-in-law decided- 
ly feeble, her husband required some invigora- 
ting change, her city residence needed to be 
thoroughly remodelled, and taking all these con- 
siderations into view, it required no great solici- 
tation in her husband to induce Mrs. Peters to 
try the refreshing influences of nature upon a 
farm in the country. Yes,a farm; he did not 
want a mere fancy patch upon which an Italian 
cottage was erected, where ornamental gardening 
alone was conspicuous, and artificial ponds in 
which gold fishes were propagated, and summer 
houses and rustic retreats invited the luxurious 
to repose amidst their delicious shadows, for he 
was not rich enough to retire upon such a culti- 
vated spot where land was sold by the foot ;— 
he only wanted a substan house and out- 
buildings, an easy, productive, well-divided 
farm, where he could keep a variety of horned 
cattle, a fine farm horse, an easy carryall, one 
man-servant, and thus superintend the whole 
business himself—for he had turned over his 
day-book and ledger long enough, had been suc- 
cessful in business, had become wearied with its 
vexations, and was intent at this time upon 
reaping the quiet fruits of a long mercantile life, 
and to give his children a taste for agricultural 
pursuits which he felt was a more ennobling oc- 
cupation than dallying with customers and col- 
lecting ‘‘ bad debts,” which always followed in 
the wake of extended business transactions. 

If we were called upon to define the exact 
ideas of rural life which existed in the minds of 
this worthy couple who were intent upon chang- 
ing their condition, we should say, that by this 
movement they felt they should escape all the 
vexations and trials of life—that a kind of Eden 
would immediately spring up around them—that 
fruits and flowers would reward the slightest in- 
dustry, that the most jubilant spirits would 
attend upon all these varied toils, and that a 
peaceful, green old age was sure to become their 
blessed lot. They therefore determined to es- 
chew all places that were very contiguous to 
depots, hoping thus to avoid too many friends 
who consult only their own convenience by a 
visit, to live upon the products of the farm, to 
keep in view most supremely their own individ- 
ual comfort, and by thus materially shortening 
their tailor’s bills and the many superfluous 
items at dry goods establishments, by foregoing 
expensive parties and giving their children a 
taste for natural enjoyments, their family rose 
before them, like themselves, perfect models of 
excellence. Let us see how this imaginative 
theory was carried out. 

Mr. Peters secured a rare chance in purchas- 
ing a farm at auction, soon after the above de- 
termination to locate themselves in the country. 
It contained one hundred acres of valuable land, 
was situated in a quiet village in a neighboring 
State, forty or fifty tons of hay were sold annu- 
ally from the land above the needed home sup- 
ply, corresponding crops of grain and vegetables 
were yearly raised, there was an abundance of 
fruit trees, all in a healthy and bearing condition 
—the house was large and commodious, the 
barn was supplied with an excellent cellar un- 
derneath, pure water was brought from a never- 
failing spring, and the whole was within a few 
rods of the academy and half a dozen stores, 
avd three meeting-houses ;—just such a farm as 
Mr. Peters desired, and he bought it for “a mere 
song.” 

The city residence was soon disposed of—- 
most of the drawing-room furniture was retained 
by the occupant who hired the premises, the rest 
was packed and sent to the farm. Mrs. Peters 
made all her parting calls, gave one or two 
“evening sociables,” broke away from all her 
old associations without reluctance, because so 
much brighter scenes were about to dawn upon 
her; and the whole family partook of the same 
exuberant anticipated delight. 





It is a great process however, to move a fam- 
ily from one State to another—it is a serious 
part of one’s history to break away from old 
familiar haunts, and to wake up some dark, 
rainy, steamy spring morning, and hear nothing 
but chanticleer crowing, and to see nothing but 
some cattle in the barn-yard to be fed, a family 
horse to be watered and dressed down, two or 
three bleating calves to be carried by sundry 
jerks to their mothers, while the pigs are squeal- 
ing for their breakfast, the “hired man” is 
loitering about the kitchen fire, and the newness 
of the whole scene is very apt in the earliest 
stages to make the most rural lover of nature 
feel a little homesick. He early finds there are 
some discomforts against which he is not forti- 
fied. There is a great deal of labor to be per- 
formed, and it is exceedingly difficult to get it 
well done ;—the hired man thinks “ eighteen 
dollars per month and boarded,” is a small 
equivalent for his work—besides “he has always 
found five or six extra hands in planting time, 
and haying time, and gathering in the crops, was 
a judicious investment for any great farm.— 
“Why, Mr. Peters, your raw boys with their 
delicate hands, are good for nothing at all—I’d 
rather they would be out of my way than in it. 
You city folks don’t know much about the out- 
lays required. Nothing will grow unless it’s 
well tilled, and how could you stand it, with 
your patent-toed boots to drive a plough all day 
through a sandy soil and turn a handsome fur- 
row at every bout? Guess you’d make pretty 
work with hoeing in gloves, with shovelling 
manure into carts to be scattered over the corn- 
fields ;—why, sir, you couldn’t sow an acre of 
herds-grass or a piece of winter rye so that it 
would come up even, to save your soul—it takes 
an old experienced farmer to do sich things.” 

“ Michael, I see it all very clearly—we must 
have another man; it will be economical to 
procure one at once.” 

“ My dear lady,” says Mike, “aint you going 
to strain the milk out of the pails today? And 
it seems to me if the boys eat off all the cream 
from yesterday’s mess, we shall come rayther 
short for butter—the old owner of this farm lived 
on skim-milk, only when he had a friend staying 
with him, then he ordered a little cream. And 
what about setting the Shanghais and Cochin 
Chinas? I don’t see an egg in the basket— 
what on airth shall we do for chickens and 
young fowl next Thanksgiving time, if we don’t 
look out ahead? And what am I to feed the 
pigs with? My sake—not that rich milk—why 
a heavy cream is on the top now. Bless your 
heart, ma’am, you must get somebody to man- 
age for you. Now I’m thinking I might as well 
get married and move on here, and let my doxy 
do the work, for she’s mighty well posted in 
farming matters.” 

“0, do, Michtael—do, Michael, and you may 
have Bridget to help her, and then I can learn 
to be a real farmer’s wife,” replied Mrs. Peters. 

The Peters family had now been just six 
weeks upon their farm. It was not half as de- 
lightful a life as they expected; besides, Mr. 
Peters was astonished at the heavy expenses he 
was obliged to incur, to keep things in a fair con- 
dition. There was an immense sight of labor 
to be done, unthought of when he bought the 
farm ;—why it had taken him every leisure mo- 
ment he had to spare to white-wash his fruit 
trees, for the worms threatened to devour all his 
fruit; then they needed to be dug about that the 
earth might be loosened around the roots—his 
cattle too were breachy, and his praetical neigh- 





bors hinted to him that they could not suffer in 
this way, and his fences must be speedily repair- 
ed ; the “‘ never-failing spring,” too, ran very tur- 
bid, and it must be cleaned; it was high time 
the calves were slaughtered, and the hens must 
he housed, or they would destroy the vegetable 
garden; innumerable improvements were de- 
manded upon which he never calculated, and he 
could not understand how he was to secure re- 
muneration for the same. 

Plainly, farming was a science, and it required 
much practical training to make it a productive 
occupation. Nothing seemed to grow without 
daily care ; to keep a small garden weeded was 
more than he and his boy could do; besides, it 
made his back ache and his head ache, and where 
was the satisfaction? Why, by one sale in his 
old store he could get enough to buy all the 
vegetables he could raise in a season, and by 
one well invested thousand, he could obtain 
extra interest enough to supply his family in 
fruit all the year round. 

“ You are too old to begin to work on a farm,” 
was constantly suggested to Mr. Peters. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you lay down that piece to grass, or break 
up that piece for potatoes, or sow your rye on 
that hill ?’”’ were questions which old experienced 
heads were continually asking, and which Mr. 
Peters could not answer. 

The crops this year came in light—corn suf- 
fered by drought—rye did not head well—pota- 





toes rotted badly—hay was short—there was 
next to nothing to sell, and for that, there was | 
no market within five miles. Mr. Peters did 
not realize half enough to pay for his labor— 
besides, farming did not suit his taste—he should | 
grow poor and actually run out, if he had no 
better management, in a few years, and even his 
neighbors made no scruples in telling him he | 
had better give his farm away, than carry it on 
with such a hired man; for Michael only culti- 
vated the easiest worked land, and as they term- 
ed it, “feathered his own nest.” His family, 
too, had met with many severe mishaps. John, 
the eldest boy, in training a colt, was severely 
kicked and rendered lame all summer. Sam 
fell off a load of hay and broke his arm, and lit- 
tle Tom, in swinging on a gate, fell and knocked 
out his front teeth. ‘ Other ways,” Mr. Peters 
was wont to say, “the boys 
health.” 

But Mrs. Peters’s experience was still more 
trying. She was entirely unfitted for a farmer’s 
wife. And there was old Grandma Peters who 
did nothing but fret, fret, from morning till 
night. ‘ Her son would end his days in a poor 
house at this rate. She hated the country for 
her part—the wind always blew in hurricanes, | 
and you couldn’t keep cool without a touch of | 
the rumatis anyhow—besides, there was no 


enjoyed good 


meetin’ and no fresh meat, and salt pork and 
ham and eggs she could not endure.” Now all 
this dissatisfied conversation sorely depressed 
Mrs. Peters. She could not shake it off by 
joining the sewing-circle and becoming acquaint- 
ed with other notable housekeepers ; she could 
not tell how many quarts of milk Brindle gave, 
nor how many pounds of butter the old white 
cow could be calculated upon as making; she 
did not remember whether she had forty-nine or 
fifty chickens, nor if Shanghai gave a larger egg 
than Cochin-China. She could not even tell 
how much their biggest hog weighed, nor how 
many Mr. Peters intended to winter. She did 
not know whether her apple-sauce was made 
from cider boiled down, or was sweetened with 
part molasses—and all the ladies of her age did 
know these matters, and most excellent, prudent 
housekeepers they were. But we must not for- 
bear to state that such knowledge was not prized 
by their daughters. Mrs. Peters therefore turn- 
ed her conversation more into the juvenile de- 
partment, and showed them the mysteries of 
crotchet work and fancy embroidery, so that al- 
most every farm-house in that village to this 
day can show a piece of worsted work commenc- 
ed by Mrs. Peters. 

Bat the review of the year was anything but 
agreeable to Mrs. Peters. Ever since Michael 
had moved in with his wife, she had lived in con- 
tinued restraint. The free use of cream was in- 
terdicted, because she must make butter—eggs 
must be saved against a scarcity, and yet they 
did not accumulate fast, and the children won- 
dered why Michael never let them hunt the nests, 
and what he carried in his basket every week to 
the store which he seemed to handle so gently ? 
In fact, Mrs. Peters was a kind of boarder who 
was obliged to receive just what Mrs. Michael 
saw fit to give her; and Mr. Peters was under 
a similar control with Michael. 

The prospect of a long, dreary, cold winter 
could not again be endured by any of the family, 
and late in the season, Mr. Peters decided to 
remove back to his city home—but although he 
had bought his farm at a mere song, he was 
unable to find a purchaser who would give him 
the value of the “chorus;” and so he left 
Michael and his wife to glean another winter 
from it without much supervision. Early the 
next spring we again saw the farm advertised, 
and a sterling, hardy young farmer bought it at 
a great discount, who removed Michael and his 
woman from the premises, and the first year his 
net profits over all outlays amounted to five 
hundred dollars !—and all this surplus anon from 
skilful management and good husbandry. 

When we last saw Mr. Peters, he informed me 
he boarded his family in the suburbs in the sum- 
mer season, and had bought off the lease from 
the occupant of his city dwelling which he re- 
tained as a winter residence, and he remarked he 
never saw a rare chance to buy a farm advertis- 
ed, but he shuddered lest some novice should 
become the purchaser, who imagined it would 
be a mighty nice investment, and yield him a 
world of pleasure, and he longed to tell such an 
one that to be a good farmer required more 
science than to become a merchant, and quite 
as much training as any profession he could 
name. 

Mrs. Peters, too, desired to inform her infat- 
uated female friends who so longed for rural 
life, that without a Michael and his wife, no one 
could live, and with them it was useless to talk 
about living upon cream cakes and omelets, for 
she never enjoyed halfso many dainties as was 
furnished by the “watered” milk which her city 
milkman left her; nor was her basket of eggs 
any better filled than by the neighboring grocer. 

To be a farmer’s wife, one must content 
themselves to sweat in dog days, and make cheeses 
when butter melts in the dairy, to rise with the 
lark, breakfast early with the hands, dine at 
mid-day, take tea five o’clock, strain the milk, 
feed the chickens, and go to bed at twilight. 
Live well, but work hard ; never fret, and never 
have a want beyond your means to supply, and 
you may be independent in worldly goods, the 
possessor of unnumbered acres, and live and 
die as a good industrious woman. 

But this is a very different picture from a mere 
amateur gardener, who can afford to cover his 
soil with dollars, and makes an Eden of it, and 
eats of every tree in his garden without fear or 
favor. Herein the city merchant mistakes the 
one for the other, and this causes the frequent 
dissatisfaction we so often witness. 





A MARVELLOUS TREE, 


M. Hue in his “ Travels in Tartary and Thi- 
bet,” found many wonders ; among them a sin- 
gular tree called the Kounboum, or Tree of Ten 
Thousand Images, growing not far from one of 
the principal Budhist temples in the latter coun- 
try. The marvel of it is, that there are upon 
each of the leaves well-formed Thibetan char- 
acters, all of a green color, some darker, some 
lighter than the leaf itself. The characters are 
portions of the leaf itself, but are in different po- 


| sitions on the leaf, and are also found upon the 


bark of the trunk and branches. In removing a 
part of the old bark, the indistinct outlines of 
characters were seen on the new bark under it, 
but different from those removed. The tree is 


| of great age and size, and the Lamas informed 


M. Hue, that it was the only one of the kind in 


| existence, and that all efforts to propagate it by 


seeds and cuttings had failed. Our traveller 
made a most minute examination, and became 
convinced that there was no trickery in the case. 
—Sunday Despatch. 





SIZE OF LONDON, 


London extends over an area of 79,029 acres, 
or 122 square miles, and the number of its in- 
habitants rapidly increasing, was 2,362,236 on 
the day of the last census.. A conception of this 
vast mass of people may be formed by the fact 
that were the metropolis surrounded by awall,hav- 
ing a north gate, a south gate, an east gate, and 
a west gate, and each of the four gates was of 
sufficient width to allow a column of people to 
pass out freely four abreast, and a peremptory 
necessity required the immediate evacuation of 
the city, it could not be accomplished under 
twenty-four hours, by the expiration of which 
time the head of each of the four columns would 
have advanced no less than seventy-five miles 
from their respective gates, all the gates being 
in close file, four deep.—Cheshire’s Ltesults of the 
Census. 

Virtue would not go far, if vavity did not 
keep it company.—Rochefoucau/d. 
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NOTHING GOOD WILL DIP. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Though the things of earth must perish, 
And the beautiful must die, 

Truth, which holy angels cherish, 
Flourishes eternally. 


Noble minds, without resistance, 
With fi rtal prospects 

Often waste away existence, 
And to viciousness are bound. 





ned, 


None are there so low, forsaken, 
But God's perfect image bear; 
None s0 lost, but should awaken 
In our hearts a brother's care. 


Every mind hath here s mission, 
Power of working weal or woe; 

And may taste the glad fruition, 
Which redeemed ones only know. 


Words of kindness fitly spoken 
To a brother lost in sin, | 
May reclaim his spirit broken, 
To the paths of virtue win. 


Angel pens have now recorded 
Every word and act of ours; 
And for them we’ll be rewarded, 

At the judgment’s trying hour. 





+ 


THE BALTIC SEA. 


Notwithstanding its extent, the Baltic 
the characteristics of a great lake. No 
in proportion to its size, so great an 
fresh water; hence it contains but little 
proportion to the North Sea this 
as 194 to 373. The aly the Baltic on the 
west is not more than fathoms, and in gen- 
eral it is only from t 
on the south it is no 
oms; but towards the north 
hundred fathoms. The Baltic receives the wa- 
ters of the Niemen, Vistula, and the Oder, be- 
sides numerous lakes and smaller streams. The 
ge amount of sand and mud carried down by 

e rivers has considerably raised the bottom of 
this sea, and closed the mouths of many of its 
navigable streams, so that ships which 
entered these rivers, must now be anchored at a 
considerable distance from their mouths, This, 
together with the numerous islands and sand- 
banks, and the gradual upward movement of the 
bed of the sea at the rate of several feetin a 
century, renders navigation on the Danish shores 
of the Baltic troublesome and Pe ay It 
has no tides, or rather the effect of tide is so 
little felt as not to be observable; but it is sub- 
ject to changes of level, “ol on the winds, 
retarding or accelerating passage of the wa- 
ter thro the sound and the belts. During 
winter this sea is usually frozen to a greater er 
less distance along the coasts; and in severe 
winters, not only the sound and the belts, but a 

t part of its surface, are covered with ice. 

he ancients were but slightly acquainted with 
the Baltic; its shores, however, gave forth those 
hardy warriors who overthrew in its jitude 
the Roman empire, and laid the foundation of 
European states.—London Leader. 


i 
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THE DAGUEREOTYPE, 





BY J. K. PIBRCE. 


In silent thought I stood alone 
And gazed upon thy picture fair; 
Where life and sou! in beauty shone, 
But life and soul were wanting there. 


Around that bright, that faultless face, 
Where love and goodness both survive, 

There beamed no lines of touching grace, 
That in thy gentle image live. 


The artist’s hand, to nature true, 
Has traced each feature, bright and fair; 
Faultless thy form and face he drew,— 
But, ah! thy soul was wanting there. 





A STAGE SCENE. 


A frightful scene occurred lately at the Thea- 
tre at Czerny, in Bohemia, during the perform- 
ance of a melodrama called the Bear of the 
Mountain, the principal actor of which was a 
bear of such ‘wonderful docility and dramatic 
talent, that for a long succession of nights he at- 
tracted overflowing audiences. On this occasion, 
however, something had put this “star” out of 
humor, and he was observed to be wanting in 
those brilliant displays of the histrionic which 
had previously overwhelmed him with applause. 
In the third act, instead of coming down the 
mountain by a winding path, with slow and sol- 
emn tread, prescribed in the prompter’s book, 
he lighted on the stage at one bound, like the de- 
scent of an erolite. On his return behind the 
scenes, he received reproofs, which, instead of 
improving, made his temper more sullen, and it 
was with difficulty he could be prevailed upen to 
go through his part. He did, however, after a 
while, go again upon the stage, when his first act 
was to seize a peasant girl in his brawny “ fore- 
paws,” and after whirling her around for a while 
with the rapidity of lightning, to throw her into 
the pit. He then served her lover in the same 
way, and then his muzzle-strap having broken in 
the encounter, he gave a grievous roar, and 
“made a point” for the audience. Then such 
a screaming and shouting, and tumbling, and 
pulling and hauling, was never before heard 
within the walls of that theatre. The military 
was eventually called in to capture the monster, 
but as they were afraid to shoot for fear of hitting 
some one behind the scenes, Bruin went at them 
tooth and nail, and put them te. an, ignominious 
flight. He was eventually captuned by his keep- 
ers, and the authorities of the city. published, 4 
proclau:ation against his future appearance. 


+ > 


GONE RIGHT OVER IT. 


I have a friend, whose ready wit often: enlivens 
the social circle, and sometimes, also, faithfully 
serves the cause of truth. One Sabbath morn- 
ing, as he stepped from his house to go to church, 
he wet a stranger driving a heavily loaded wag- 
on through the town. He turned upon him, 
stopped, lifted both hands, and stood in a tragic 
attitude, gazing upon the ground beneath the 
vehicle, and exclaimed, “There! there! you 
are going right over it! you have gone right over 
it! The traveller hastily gathered up his reins, 
drew in his horses, came to, a dead stand, and 
began looking under his wheels to see what little 
innocent child, or dog or pig, might have been 
ground to jelly by their heavy weight. But see- 
ing nothing, he looked anxiously wp to the man 
who had so singularly arrested his progress, and 
said ; 

“Over what ?” 

“The fourth commandment,” was the quick 
y; “‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 

’ 





It was hard starting those wheels again, and 
hard hauling that load all the rest of the day.— 
Norwich Examiner. 
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WHY WEEP, MY HEART! 
BY T. D. WILKINS. 
Why weep, my heart? why weep o’er all 
Thy joys and pleasures fled? 
Thou canst not their past hours recall, 
Or bring them back from Time’s dark hall, 
Or wake the silent dead. 


If thou hast lost the happy hours 

That fled on fleeting wing, 
Thou canst not bring their blooming flowers, 
Or see again their summer bowers, 

Once brightly blossoming. 


But thou canst hope for fature days 
As bright as those which fied ; 
Thou know’st not what gold treasure lays, 
Or what sweet flowers may strew thy ways 
In the dim mist ahead. 


Then weep not o’er the days gone by, 
They’re past, to come no more; 

And time will never cease to fly, 

And bear his loads, where silent lie 
The sands on his dim shore. 


But know, that though the past’s dark strand 
Is veiled in endless night, 

A willing heart, and toiling hand, 

Can bring sweet flowers from barren land, 
And make thy future bright. 


+ > 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE CONTRABANDIST. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Owxx beautiful evening in June, the waves 
dashed gen! ly against the beach ofa small harbor 
on the coast of Kent. The sea beyond was as 
smooth as glass,and the breeze was hardly suf- 
ficient to raise a ripple on its mirror-like surface. 
The harbor was scarcely capable of containing 
more than half a dozen small vessels, but it was 
most excellent in its character. The smooth 
beach was covered with fine white sand that glis- 
tened in the sun’s rays, and here and there a 
rougher spot was covered with pebbles of the 
hardest and smoothest kind, and also shells of 
the rarest beauty. The shores rose boldly up 
from the water, their steep sides in some places 
green with luxuriant vegetation, in others cov- 
ered with groves of trees which descended to 
the water’s edge. Far back, the country gently 
arose to a greater height, and hills appeared all 
fertile and verdant, whose summits were crowned 
occasionally with towers, that once were used 
for telegraphs, but now for the purpose of land- 
marks to guide the distant mariner. On the 
other side far away, far as the eye could reach, 
spread the sea—vast and boundless, blue as the 
sky which hung above, and transparent as crys- 
tal, so that in the watery depths, the rocky bed 
over which it rolled might in many places be 
distinguished. 

Within the harbor and immediately behind a 
projecting headland, lay a small vessel, the only 
one in sight. She was long and sharp, and her 
raking masts, concave water lines, and broad 
sails, hanging loosely from the mast, showed 
that she was builtforspeed. There was a certain 
air about her that gave the spectator a sinister 
impression with regard to her character—a sus- 
picious air, which, indeed seems common to ves- 
sels of that peculiar shape. She was painted 
black, and for a figure head there was the image 
of an eagle bending forward to tear his prey. 
As the sloop turned slowly round, yielding to 
the pressure of the tide, one might see her stern, 
whereon was painted the name, “‘ Eagle—South- 
ampton,” in large, white letters. 


Everything around bore the character of dull 
inaction. Men in the fields leaned idly upon the 
fences beneath the shadow of some tree, and 
whiled away the tedious hcurs by smoking and 
talking. People around the farm-house sat loll- 
ing upon benches. The maids occasionally 
sauntered out into the open air, and lazily per- 
formed some duty. Dogs lay in the shade, with 
their tongues hanging from their mouths and 
their sides heaving as they panted in the heat of 
a summer day. 

Two men were sitting upon the taffrail of the 
sloop, their legs hanging over the side, and their 
arms languidly folded, engaged in conversation. 
One was quite old, and had the rugged appear- 
ance of one who had seen and felt many hard- 
ships. He had that half-farmer, half-sailor ap- 
pearance that belongs to fishermen, yet in him 
there was a bold expression of countenance 
which spoke of a life of adventure. His compan- 
ion was young, not more than twenty-five years 
of age, with a strong frame and handsome coun- 
tenance. His hair was black and glossy, and 
his eye was full of fire and daring. His dress 
was of linen, and a straw hat set jauntily upon 
the side of his head, added to the free and easy 
carelessness of his manner. 

“T wonder how long this matter is going to 
continue,” he said, at length. 

**O, not long,” said the old man, with a yawn ; 
“look there!” and pointing, he directed his 
companion’s gaze to the north. 

‘There, don’t yousee? I tell you what, Dick, 
you wilkhave a splendid ran.” 

“Ah—geod. If we only be as lucky as this 
when we return, I will be contented.” 

“T tell you what, few fellows have been so 
lucky as you in so short a time. Why I begin 
to believe that there are better chances for a man 
now than there used to be.” 

“Well, I don’t know, the entters are ont 
strong. Yon know what a run I had, the last 
time.” 

“Yes, but then see how you got clear.’”’ 

“At any rate it was a hard go, and I would 
notlike to try it again.” 

“Why not? It’s all the better. This kind 
of sport makes .our trade all the better, you 
know.” 

“ Yes, but there is a chance of being stgung.”’ 

“ Not if a.man keeps his wits about him.” 

“ Well, I wont go again after this time. It’s 
not so good a business, nor so honest.a one ag 
it might be, and I am going to give it up.” 
“Why? You are foolish if you do. 
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it, man! if you keep on this way you will be 
rich—absolutely rich in two or three years.” 

“It’s all very well for you who stay at home, 
and buy the things, to talk in this style, but I 
run a greater risk.” 

“No you don’t. But it’s no use talking in 
this way, and besides, it’s a little too hot for me. 
I’m going off. Wont you come with me?” 

“No, I think not. I'll go up to Morton’s.” 

“ Morton’s? Ah—ha, ha—little Ellen, is it ?” 
said the old man, with an attempt at fun. 

“You need not speak that way, Brown. I 
wont stand it. I say I’m going to Morton’s, 
and you keep still.” 

And rising slowly from their seats the two de- 
parted, taking different roads. 

The younger man took a path that led up the 
bank, through the shadowy trees which covered 
it, and emerged into a field which he crossed, 
and walked for about a quarter ofa mile. He 
soon came toa house, and entered. It was one 
of those comfortable cottages which are so nu- 
merous in the south of England—a stone cottage, 
all covered with woodbines and honcysuckles. 
Flowers grew in a small garden before it, and 
emong the trees which stood around, birds sang 
incessantly. From the doors, a lovely view 
could be obtained of the sea and land, and then 
the senses of one who gazed forth might be re- 
galed by sights and sounds and odors. 

“Ellen,” said the youth, “how do you do?” 

A young girl started from the corner where 
she had been busy with household duties, and 
ran smilingly, toward him. 

“Richard Arden! Why Richard! Is it you? 
How glad I am. I thought you would never 
come.” 

“T could not get away from Brown before.” 

“Brown? O Richard, why will you go with 
him, and why will you go on these dangerous 
expeditions ? I am afraid of this man. I feel as 
if something terrible were about to happen.” 

* Pooh, Ellen, I will come back as safe as I 
often have before. Youneed nottrouble yourself.” 

“O, but why will you go again? You are 
breaking the laws, and are in danger of being 
punished.” 

“T will only go this once more.” 

“But why now? Say, why now?” she re- 
peated tenderly, winding her arms around him. 

Richard hesitated. 

“O, do not go: I know you will not come 
back if you do.” 

“But this once, Ellen. Listen. I cannot 
help going this time. My word is pledged—I 
cannot take it back. Why will you try to make 
me?” 

“T would not try to make you break your 
pledge. I only want you to give up this for my 
sake.” 

“ For your sake? Ellen, I would do anything 
for you. I will give this up for your sake, but I 
must go once more. Yes, I must.” 

“And then will you promise me never to go 
again ¢” 

“Yes, I promise.” 

“ Othank you, Richard. But I am afraid 
your promise will be too late. I dread some- 
thing.” 

“© that is all foolishness, Ellen. As to this 
business, you know I only took it up for your 
sake. I want to be rich when I take you for my 
wife. I will not condemn you to live a life of 
labor with me.” 

“ Richard, I would—” 

“T know Ellen, what you would say,” return- 
ed Richard, interrupting her, “I know you 
would. But I have other feelings. I love you 
too well to think of letting you live on in this 
way. I want to be rich for your sake, and I 
will be so—” 

“Then Richard, you will lose all by trying 
too much.” 

“Thave risked all in this last venture, but 
then by risking much, my gain is so much the 
greater.” 

“Well, I cannot bear to think of this—so 
Richard, let us speak of something else.” 

And the two lovers, sitting side by side, talked 
of other and pleasanter subjects. 


The afternoon came and passed away. The 
still air began to grow troubled, and soon a 
breeze sprang up, freshening and increasing as 
evening approached. The trees began to bend, 
and their branches to rustle, as the wind came 
blowing among them. The distant sea—in the 
morning so peaceful, so unruffled, now began to 
feel the new influence, and a thousand spark- 
ling waves, and a thousand foaming billows 
arose, rolling and tossing. The coast, with its 
beach of pebbles, or of rougher rocks, now began 
to show where the waters met it by a long line 
of snow-white foam. 

As the evening closed in, the little harbor be- 
gan to become changed. Instead of silence and 
peacefulness, all was noise, and hurry, and 
tumult. 

Men were on the shore watching the proceed- 
ings of those on board the Eagle, now yelling out, 
now lending a helping hand. Richard in the 
sloop, stood giving his orders quickly and clearly. 
Packages were brought by some from the shore, 
others hoisted the sails, others drew up the an- 
chor. At last all was finished. The Eagle 
slowly left the harbor, and then as the wind 
caught the sails, she moved swiftly over the 
water. 

Richard stood at the helm, and as the shore 
was left behind, he turned and waved his hat 
cheerily to Ellen, who returned it by a wave of 
her handkerchief. 

“‘ Good-by,” 
before he could hear the answer of Ellen, he 
was beyond the reach of her voice. 





CHAPTER II. 


Richard lay slumbering in his berth, and the 
shores of France were fast disappearing. ‘Two 
weeks had passed, and all had been prosperous. 
The run over had been made in a short time, and 
the revenue cutters had not been even seen. 
And now he was on his return. A favorable 
breeze again carried on his swift sloop, and he 
careless and happy, lay dreaming of future 


Hang | happiness. 





he shouted joyously, and then | 





Suddenly he was aroused by a loud cry, which 
sounded in his ears, accompanied by a knocking 
at the side of his berth. 

“ Captain, get up! The cutters!” 

Richard sprang up in an instant. 

“What do you want ?” 

“ The cutters, captain,” said the man, who 
had awakened him. ‘ There are two.” 

“ Hang the cutters !” ; 

Without another word he sprang on deck and 
looked around. 

“There they are, Captain Arden,” said the 
helmsman. “ There’s one right on our weather 
quarter, and the other on the lee bow.” 

Arden seized the helm at once, and gave out 
his orders. “All hands there, ’bout ship!” And 
the sloop coming round, kept on a new course. 

“ Now hang it,” he cried. “ This is trouble- 
some, but that fellow on the lee cannot harm us, 
and the other one we may contrive to escape.” 

“‘Couldn’t we have pushed on by them, cap- 
tain ?” said the man. 

‘‘No. Those fellows know me too well. I 
can’t come any game like that over them.” 

“That fellow sails well.” 

“He does so. I never saw that one before.” 

“He is putting right straight on to us.” 

Suddenly, Arden started, and gave a deep 
exclamation. 

“ The sea is alive with these cutters. Look 
forward, there !”’ 

And amid the dusk of the night, the form of 
another cutter was seen directly ahead. 

The cutter ahead had noticed them, and was 
coming down with all speed. 

“ By Jove, I never was in such a situation be- 
fore! Three cutters! Icould manage two—but 
three !” 

Arden stood, looking forward, and consider- 
ing his chances to escape. With his feet plant- 
ed firmly upon the deck, he held the tiller with 
a strong hand, and guided his vessel. Buta 
few minutes, and the cutter ahead would be 
down upon him. There was no hope. 

“Mightn’t we pitch overboard the silks ?” 
said one of his men. 

“Pitch them overboard! You have plenty 
time to do that, haven’t you?” cried Arden, 
snecringly. ‘ No,—stand still there. Now’bout 
ship again, men!” 

And again the sloop turned. The others had 
watched the Eagle’s movements and were also 
bearing down to the same point. 

On went the three vessels, gradually nearing 
one another. Through the gloom Arden could 
see three dusky forms, and the men who stood 
upon their decks. The Eagle sped on, and 
showed that she was by far the swiftest sailer. 
Ardeén’s heart beat quicker and quicker, and his 
eyes flashed with excitement. 

‘ Captain,” said the sailor, by his side, “we 
will get by them after all.” 

Arden did not speak; he was watching his 
pursuers. The nearcst was now not more than 
fifty yards away. The other was about twice the 
distance. Suddenly there came a shout : 

“Sloop ahoy !” 

Arden answered not a word. 

“Sloop ahoy! Heave to, or I’ll sink you !” 

The Eagle rushed more swiftly through the 
water, and none of her men spake a word. She 
was distancing the others. 

“There it comes, by heaven!” cried Ardeny 
as a flash of light came from the nearest cutter. 
And scarcely had he spoken the words, when a 
shot whistled through the air. A loud crash fol- 
lowed, and down came the mast broken by the 
ball. 

The Eagle’s course was stopped; the other 
cutter came quickly up. Arden quictly folded 
his arms and spoke not a word. 

“Why did you not stop?” cried the captain 
of the first cutter, with an oath, as he leaped on 
board. 

“What right had you to stop me?” answered 
Arden. 

“What right? Don’t you see the flag of the 
service?” cried the captain. “I'll soon see 
whether I had reason or not to act as I have. 
Here,” he said, turning to his men, “tear open 
the hatches!| I know you, Arden. We let you 
go across safely, so that we might catch you 
when you returned. You’re gone, my friend.” 

The hatches were opened, and the revenue 
officers examined the cargo. There were bar- 
rels and bags marked as though filled with 
flour and nuts. These were opened, and in 
them were found silks and gloves, laces and 
velvets. 

“Young man,” said the officer who had first 
come on board, “young man, you'll swing for 
this |” 





CHAPTER II. 


A month passed away. The trial was over. 
Richard Arden had been examined at the coun- 
ty assizes, and his act had been so bold and 
flagrant, that no excuse was offered, and little 
was said in his favor. His calm and noble coun- 
tenance elicited much admiration and pity from 
the spectators ; but admiration and pity could not 
thwart the ends of justice, nor blunt the sharp 
edge of her sword. 

A few days more, and then in accordance with 
his sentence, he would have to leave his home as 
a convict, and far away in Anstralia, draw out 
two years of toilsome exile. 
ful for the mercy shown him. 


Yet he was thank- 

His term of pun- 
ishment might have been five years, but on con- 
sideration of his youth, it had been diminished to 
two. 

As he paced the floor of his cell, he looked 
back, and bitterly lamented hislast ‘voyage. He 
thought of Ellen’s warning, and repented of his 
folly. 

“0,” he cried, “why was I not content with 
what Thad? Why did I allow myself to be led 
away by my desire for more? 
the way. 
promise. 


But this is always 
I am glad, however, that I made that 
It makes me feel less miserable, for I 
should certainly have kept that resolution.” 
He stopped, and stood by the window in silence. 

He was aroused by a sudden rustling of keys, 
and turning, he saw the jailor enter, followed by 
a closely muffled female figure. She stood mute, 
the jailor departed. Then she spoke: 

“ Richard,” and lifted her veil. 





“Ellen! Good Heaven! This is too much.” 

“T could not let you go without seeing you. 
I have not spoken to you for so long a time. 
But 1 have seen your face sometimes, dear 
Richard.” 

“Ellen! Is it possible ? 
despise me, after all ?” 

“Why should I despise you now, more than 
before ?” 

“T am a sentenced convict.” 

“You are suffering the punishment which peo- 
ple who break the laws receive. If I loved you 
while you were free, O, how much more when 
you are a captive.” 

Richard was silent. 

“For two long years—but, Richard, will you 
not write me letters when you can, or let me 
know in some way how you live?” 

“T will, Ellen. But, O, you are too good.” 

“What will youdo? How can you get home 
again ?” 

“T have not yet thought much about it. I 
have only determined to be quiet and industrious, 
and to live so as to make amends for my former 
actions.” 

“What part of Australia will you be sentenced 
to?’ 

“T do not know yet. 
one about it yet.” 

“T heard some one gay that you might be sent 
to a place called Melbourne.” 

“Melbourne ? that is the place which I have 
heard them speaking of; but I did not notice at 
the time what they were saying.” 

“They say that convicts who become free out 
there, often gain riches by taking large flocks of 
sheep. They live in the country, and sometimes 
keep many thousands.” 

“ Where did you hear that ?” 

“O, I have asked a great many people about 
the place, and they have told me all about it. 
The climate is like ours, and you will like to live 
there.” 

“O, Ellen, I have hopes which I do not dare 
to indulge—hopes of riches for your sake ; but 
that kind of expectations has been so rudely 
broken down, that I do not like to entertain 
them.” 

“Do not, Richard—do not build too much 
upon slender hopes. You may so easily be dis- 
appointed.” 

“‘T will not. I will work, and not hope for too 
much. Then, perhaps, I may become happier.” 

They were permitted to remain together for a 
short time longer, but soon the jailor returned 
and Ellen, after bidding a tender farewell, had 
to depart. 

She returned sadly to her cottage by the sea- 
shore. There the sea was as magnificent as be- 
fore, the sky above was as calm and deeply blue, 
yet all the scenes around could not bring tran- 
quillity to her. They reminded her of Richard, 
and brought up his image continually before her; 
and then turning away from all the surround- 
ing objects so full of mournful associations, so 
melancholy in their loveliness, she retired to be- 
wail her lot in solitude. 

Meanwhile, Richard Arden was placed in the 
convict ship, and borne far over the sea to the 
great Australian continent. As he sailed on and 
saw the shores of Kent, and then the last part of 
his native land die away from his view, and sink 
behind the horizon, he leaned over the ship’s side 
in utter misery, and with a choking voice, mur- 
mured a faint farewell to his country. Yet soon 
his manly determination to endure all things 
patiently, came to his aid, and summoning up all 
his resolution, he fought against his bitterfeelings. 

After a long, and tedious passage, the eyes of 
all on board were gratified by the sight of their 
future home. They sailed southward for many 
days along its shores, and at last entered the har- 
bor of Melbourne. During the passage, the 
good behaviour of Ardenhad been noticed by the 
captain, and upon the arrival of the ship, he 
warmly recommended him to the authorities as 
one who was patient and uncomplaining beyond 
all example. This recommendation was all- 
powerful, and he was put into a situation where 
little labor was needed. Gradually he gained 
the good will of those above him, and at length 
he was put over the others as overseer. 

Eighteen months thus passed away, and the 
convict began to count the time more impatient- 
ly, for but six months now separated him from 
freedom. His heart beat with excitement, as he 
laid out plans for the future, and as he thought 
of one whom he had left behind, the time seemed 
to move more slowly than ever before. 

“Arden,” said the commandant, one day, 
‘‘your time will soon be out.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Well, what do you intend to do then?” 

“Thardly know yet, sir.’ 

“You should resolve by this time.”’ 

“T have been thinking sir, of sheep farming.” 

“ Very good, excellent ; and you are just the 
man who would succeed, but in fact, I believe 
you would succeed in anything. 
how you are to begin ?” 


And do you not 


I have not asked any 


Do you know 


“T will labor till I get a few sheep of my own, 
and then try to increase them.” 

“ That is very well—but don’t you think that 
it is a slow way of getting rich?” 

‘Not so slow as very many others, sir, and 
then it is sure. I thank fortune that I have such 
a chance before me.” 

“You display a high spirit, Arden. Some 
fellows give up entirely, when they happen to fall 
a little. Ihave something to tell you, which will 
make you thank your fortune forever for bring- 
ing you out here. You know all! about Califor- 
nian gold I suppose ?” 

“ Yes sir, I should think [ought to, for all the 
world does.” 

“ Well, I believe we will have another Cali- 
fornia here.” 

“ Here in Australia ? How, sir ?”’ 

“ You have seen Mr. Hargreaves abont here 
sometimes ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

‘Well, he has shown me some specimens of 
gold which he found lately, but he will not make 
his discovery public as yet. He is about to set 


- off again and see if his suspicions be well found- 


ed. He departs to-morrow morning, and én- 
tends to pass some time there.” 
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“Gold ! gold here in Australia ?” 

“Yes, Arden, gold. See what an opening.” 

“© sir, the thought is enough to raise one’s 
hopes, but I have long since resolved never to 
allow my hopes to be raised too greatly.” 

“A very good resolution.” 

“Many people have already found what they 
suppose to be gold, and it has turned out to be 
something else, or they have found it in such 
small quantities, that no one would work it,” 

“True. You speak wisely, Arden. That is 
what Mr. Hargreaves and I have thought ; and 
that is the reason why he is so secret about this, 
But if it turns out to be a valuable discovery like 
that in California, then, Arden, look out. Look 
to the main chance, Arden, Get ready now. A 
full disclosure will be made by Hargreaves when 
he returns. That will be in about six months.” 

Arden made preparations, so that he might 
be ready if the extraordinary tidings should 
really be true. He did not allow himself to be 
raised to a feverish state of hope and excitement, 
but endeavored to be prepared for what might 
happen, whether that should be adverse or 
favorable. 





Six months had passed away. Arden’s term 
of captivity was now at an end; and once more 
he trod the earth with the proud step of a free- 
man. Mr. Hargreaves had also returned, and 
over the city, over the whole region of Australia, 
over the entire world, rung the wonderful tidings 
of “gold in Australia !” From every quarter, 
people flocked to the new “ El Dorado,” where 
not only there were exhaustless stores of precious 
minerals, but also a beautiful and a fertile coun- 
try. Melbourne was almost deserted. People 
of all ranks and conditions, the old and young, 
the rich and poor, lawyers, tradesmen, mechan- 
ics, soldiers and sailors, all left their employ- 
ments and rushed to the fields of gold. 

Soon the prices of everything rose to an un- 
exampled height. Provisions, clothes, tools of 
every kind could not be purchased, except at ex- 
orbitant prices. Those who prepared to search 
for gold could scarcely obtain means of depar- 
ture ; and many who did arrive there, came in 
the utmost state of destitution. 

Then it was that Arden’s forethought proved 
aservice. At the very moment of Hargreaves’s 
return, he heard the news, and formed his reso- 
lution. With some money which he had con- 
trived to earn, he bought a stout horse and wag- 
on, and a small tent, and then set off directly 
for the gold region. 

Being among the very first who arrived there, 
he had an unlimited ficld of choice before him. 
There lay the plains where exhaustless riches in- 
vited him to labor. There they lay, he could 
choose any place for the discovery of gold. He 
tried successively several places, and found but 
a small quantity. At length, persevering still, 
he came to another spot, and dug. Here he 
found all that in his wildest dreams he could have 
hoped for. Large lumps were there, such as he 
had never imagined, and these soon enriched 
him. He was one of the fortunate few, who go 
there and are successful. 

He remained many months in this place until 
he had worked out an immense quantity, and 
then selling his place to a new company fora 
large price, he returned to Melbourne. 

“ Well, Mr. Arden,” said his old acquaintance, 
the commandant, after his return. “I have 
heard of your great success. Hunting for gold 
is a little better than sheep farming—isn’t it?” 

“Yes sir. And I cannot be too grateful to 
you, for your kindness to me when I was unfor- 
tunate.” 

“Don’t speak of that. Don’t speak of that,” 
said the good commandant. “But tell me, 
what will you do now? Go home, I suppose ?” 

“No sir, my country will never see meagain.” 

“What! why—how is thatt You are very 
rich now, and I should think you would wish to 
return.” 

“T have formed anew determination since this 
sudden acquisition of wealth.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Since I have come here, I have loved this 
new country. I love a place where there are no 
old customs and long standing institutions. Be- 
sides, there is no better place in the world than 
this, where the soil is fertile and the country 
beautiful.” 

“ And are you going to live here ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“What, here? What can you do with all 
your money, in a colony like this ?” 

“ T intended to form a company and establish a 
line of ships between here and London. But as 
I cannot yet find any who will join me, I will 
do it alone.” 

“Good, and what next 

“ Emigrants will come out by thousands, and 
their passage money will bring in a great in- 
crease of wealth.” 

“A good business that,’’ said the commandant. 
Arden, you'll be a millionaire before you die.” 


? 





Ellen sat in her favorite seat before the cot- 
tage, involved in thought about Richard, his 
wonderful success, and sudden wealth. * 

A letter she held in her hand, she had re- 
ceived from him a day before. It spoke of his 
present wealth, the packet-ships which he owned, 
and his wonderful success. At the end was # 
pressing request : ‘‘ Sell your house and farm. 
B ing your father with you, and come out here ; 
I can never be happy until you are with me. The 
packet-ship ‘ Emily’ will leave London in time 
for you to get ready. Everything on board is 
prepared.” 

It needed little persuasion from Richard to 
induce her to go, for the time of their separa- 
tion seemed long and wearisome to her, and she 
desired to see him once more. 

The “Emily” sailed, and in her were an old 
man and his beautiful daughter. The passage 
was short, and Richard was again united to El- 
len. Among the many noble mansions which 
have been lately reared in Melbourne by the rich 
and powerful of the gold country, none is more 
magnificent than that of the great merchant 
Arden. Blessed with boundless wealth, he is 
able to do all that in a former period of life he 
had wished. 
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«flow Mr. Malford got Married,” a sketch, by Mrs. M. 
BAe ponevelence,” a story, by Mary H. Lucy. 

« Bianea: or, The Monk’s Plot,” a story, by Dr. J. H. 
a Calico Dress,” a story, by Mrs. Canouine A. 
ey Haunted House,” a sketch, by Mrs. N. T. Mun- 


arr Sabbath Chimes,” lines, by Pensa 8. Lewis. 
«Gentle Tones,” by WiLLiaM Srreerer, Jr. 
“ Rest, Pilgrim, Rest,” lines, by L. WitLiams. 
“The Lover's Appeal,” verses, by Serena L. Graves. 
« Lord Hilbert,” a poem, by James DE MILLE. 
« Sublimity,” verses, by Mrs. Saran B. Dawes. 
“ Linnie Mine,” verses, by Litiie Lisie. 
“0 deem it not in vain,” lines, by JEANSTTE DE Barre. 
“The Living Present,”’ verses. by T. D. Witkuns. 
‘“ Radiant Spring,” lines, by Terry Ha.pine. 

ARTICLES DECLINED. 


“The Angel Bride,” ‘“‘ Prayer,” ‘‘ Opulence,” ‘‘ Mid- 
night,” “The Full Orbed Moon,” ‘To the Memory of 
—,’ “My Love,” ‘* A Song,” ‘ Reverential Ode,” ‘Soft, 
good Merchants.” 
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EUROPE AN D_ AMERICA. 

It is impossible for a citizen of the United 
States to look abroad and note the symptoms 
of the gathering tempest that is about to break 
in fary on the European world, without fervently 
thanking God that his lot was cast upon these 
happy shores. From the adoption of the Feder- 
al constitution, our history has been a record of 
progress, prosperity, happiness and greatness, 
anexampled in the history of the human race. 
We have been equally successful in war and 
peace ; we have increased from three to twenty- 
three millions of people; our territory has stretch- 
ed across the continent ; the means, not only of 
competence, but of wealth, are within the grasp 
of the humblest citizen ; the poorest child can 
enjoy the blessings of education, and the highest 
offices of state are open to the competition of all. 

Eminence and wealth are not with us the oc- 
casional reward of men starting from humble 
life ; on the contrary, it seems to be the rule that 
such men surely wintheir guerdon. Energy and 
talent are in this country the very best capital to 
begin life with. Every man who has virtue, in- 
telligence and health, is morally certain to suc- 
ceed. And with wealth and the consequent de- 
mand for art, refinement and elegance, artistic 
talent has been developed.’ It is written that 
we shall have our Athens and our Corinth. Is 
there a country of the Old World that can afford 
to give every father of a family a farm of a hun- 
dred and sixty acres? And in the whole terri- 
tory, extending from ocean to ocean, such is the 
spirit of the laws and the united interests of all ; 
that the whole land supports an army no larger 
than a petty European prince holds in régular pay. 

These are not the dreams of Utopian statesmen 
—the empty vaunts of a Fourth of July orater, 
—but plain facts demonstrated by figures, and 
so familiar, that we, living in the land of marvels, 
take them as matters of course, and scarcely re- 
gard them as forming an anomaly to which the 
history of the Eastern world affords no parallel, 
the United States being the only country in which 
the people ever enjoyed a political existence. It 
is useless, however, to go back for illustrations 
to ancient times—let us only look at the history 
of modern Europe. 

About the time when our Federal system was 
beginning to operate, and the country to recover 
from the effects of its struggle for political inde- 
pendence, the Old World made a frantic effort 
to throw off the yoke of the feudal system. The 
French revolution exploded at the close of the 
last century, and the convulsion shook the con- 
tinent to its very centre. Every one knows how 
signally the attempt to establish a French re- 
public failed. Then came the military domin- 
ion of Napoleon, and the long series of gigantic 
wars that deluged Europe with blood. Water- 
loo closed the carecr of the great captain, and 
crushed the hopes of the liberty party. Despo- 
tism re-appeared in its worst forms, more relent- 
less and more illiberal. A few years more, and 
we have another revolution in France, and anoth- 
er grand convulsion through Europe—Poland 
again rising—the hope of liberty again betrayed 
in France, and Poland again stricken down. 

A few years more rollon, France again rises ; 
again is Europe convulsed ; more fruitless fight- 
ing and bloodshed follow, the Hungarian revo- 
lution is crushed, and France after a few months’ 
franti: effort at republicanism, throws itself at 
the feet of a despot, while despotism in the north 
raises its colossal form more hideous aud menac- 
ing than ever. A moment’s breathing spell, and 
the tocsin of war is again sounded ; but now 
Engla:.d, the ally of despotism in 1815, is alarm- 
ed at the strides of the power she then support- 
ed. The autocrat of France becomes jealous of 
the mightier autocrat of Russia, and the West 
and the East rush forward to join in battle ! 

Meantime, the millions suffer, and sorrow, and 
bleed, and look to the future only for a repetition 
of the past. When we behold these things, we 
may well believe that as civilization, intelligence 
and knowledge increas:, th re must finally be an 
end to such troubles ; and at the same time feel 
prompted to rai e our voices in grateful praise 
to Heaven, that our own lot has been cast in this 
happy land. 
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Curistianity.—Voltaire used to say, that 
“if twelve men were sufficient to establish Chris- 
tianity, he was resolved to prove that one might 
be sufficient to overthrow it.” Voltaire is dead, 
but Christianity “still lives.” 








EMIGRANTS-—Western Texas is being settled 
by Germans almost exclusively. 





FATNESS A BEAUTY. 

The women of Egypt, in order,to acquire a 
degree of fatness, bathe themselves several days 
in lukewarm water. They stay so long in their 
baths that they eat and drink therein. During 
the time they are in the bath, they take every 
half hour some broth made of a fat pullet, and 
stuffed with sweet almonds, hazel nuts, dates, 
and pistachio nuts. After taking this sort of 
broth four times, they eat a pullet all but the 
head. When they come out of the bath, they 
are rubbed over with perfumes and sweet. scented 
pomatum, and after that some of them take 
myrobalans before going to bed; others take a 
draught prepared with gum tragacanth and sugar 
candy. For our own part we have no objection 
to a reasonable degree of obesity; a fair and 
ordinary degree of fulness and roundness of 
form is quite essential to the proper outlines of 
personal beauty in the gentler sex ; but as to 
having a downright fat lady-love,—heaven save 
us !—what a death it would be to all ideas of 
romance. However, “ what’s one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,” and what constitates 
beauty with one nation would be set down as 
deformity by another. For example, observe 
the petit and misshapen feet of the Chinese wo- 
men, considered among the Celestials as an in- 
dispensable characteristic of beauty. 





NEBRASKA, 

This territory as proposed to be organized, will 
be a vast region, having various climates, that 
are enjoyed in Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota, 
that lie on its eastern border ; only the climate, 
like the face of the country, is more Asiatic. 
The eastern portion of it is chiefly prairie and 
rich alluvial. The middle is more sandy and 
barren, containing the Great American Desert ; 
the western is mountainous, the highest moun- 
tains being covered with almost perpetual snow. 
The inhabitants of Nebraska may be seventy-five 
thousand, mostly Indians. The whites are mil- 
itary men, Indian agents, and missionaries. Ne- 
braska is and must ever be mainly an agricul- 
tural region. It is far from the oceans, and has 
no great lakes. The Platte river, though from 
one to three miles wide, is only navigable for 
steamboats forty miles. 
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MEXICO, 

A revolutionary movement has taken place in 
Acapulco, Mexico, on the Pacific coast. It is 
under the conduct of General Alvarez, who has 
possession of the fort, knows the country, and 
is a wealthy proprietor. It is believed that he 
can give Santa Anna considerable trouble ; the 
one-legged dictator doubtless thinks so, for he 
sends four hundred men against him, and will 
increase the force to twelve, if necessary. The 
fort is blockaded by Santa Anna. There has 
been no engagement as yet. Like many other 
insurrections in that country, it may be put 
down by buying off the chief instigator of it. 





Ix Trovus_e.—Twenty-five members of the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union in New York were 
arrested lately, on a charge of conspiracy, for 
preventing certain other journeymen, not mem- 
bers of their society, from working at their trade. 
The District Attorney issued the warrants. It 
is a well-settled principle that men may refuse to 
work themselves for less wages than they think 
sufficient, but they have no right to interfere with 
others who may choose to work for any amount. 
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American Citizensuip.—In answer to an 
interrogatory propounded to him by J. B. Nones, 
notary public, New York, Secretary Marcy writes 
that every person born in the United States must 
be considered a citizen of the United States, not- 
withstanding one or both of his parents may have 
been alien at the time of his birth. This is in 
conformity with the English common law, which 
law is generally acknowledged in this country. 
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A nanpsomE Rewarp.—The government 
has presented the owners of the ship Antarctic 
(which took off a portion ef the passengers of 
the San Francisco) the sum of $25,000 asa token 
of gratitude for the service rendered. It was a 
voluntary gift, as the owners of the ship made no 
charge whatever. 
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RarLroaps.—The railways of Massachusetts, 
nowrun 1415 miles, of which 307 miles are double 
tracked—the cost $61,788,000; the gross earn- 
ings last year, $8,096,000; expenses, $5,291,000; 
net return equal to 5 34 per cent. of the cost, 
eight of the roads not being in active operation. 





A Nartroxat Founpry.—The secretary of 
war, it is said, has appointed a commissign, con- 
sisting of scientific officers connected with the 
ordnance bureau, to examine certain districts 
of the country and report upon the location of a 
site for a national foundry. 
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A Famity Army.—A Delaware paper speaks 
of amanin Wilmington, aged 68, who is the 
father of 51 children, 30 of whom are living. He 
has had three wives. Think of thirty hungry 
mouths to feed, at the present price of flour. 
—+o-2> 
TerriBs_e !—The house of Cooper Tyler, at 
North Lawrence, Mich., was burnt a few nights 
since, and seven young children, the oldest but 
nine years, perished in the flames. The parents 
after putting them to bed, had gone out visiting. 








EpvcatTionaL.—The citizens of Norwich, 
Conn., have subscribed the large sum of seventy- 
five thousand dollars for the building and equip- 
ment of a Free High School in that city. 
aaeies Paenee as a gs 
Pork PLENTY.—Nine of the Western States 
have packed, during the season, two millions and 
a half of hogs—an increase over the crop of last 
year of 333,660 head in number. 
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SoMETHING New.—An India Rubber clothes 
pin has been patented which is said to be far 
superior to, and will supersede all others. 





Mvusicat Irem.—Paul Jullien has been de- 
lighting the citizens of Havana. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

The invalid who lost his appetite has written 
to Kossuth to take him to Hungary, 

There are five daily papers in Savannah with 
a population of 15,000. 

Augustus B. Prior, has been convicted of the 
murder of Mathew Palton at Hamburg, S. C. 

The mechanic who improved an opportunity 
intends to have it patented. 

The Gloucester people are prosecuting the 
halibut fishing on George’s Shoals. 

There were exported from England last year 
1,600,000,000 yards of cotton manufactures. 

The man who “ re-traced ”’ the past, is suppos- 
ed to have been a harness maker. 

The Lowell Courier speaks of a “love of a 
store ;” some lady contributor, no doubt. 

Ten thousand panes of window glass were 
broken in the town of Abington, Va., by hail. 

Let the letter stay for the post, and not the 
post for the letter. 

The Alton Ill, Telegraph says, the wheat crop 
in that vicinity is most promising. 

Albert Pitts, aged fifteen years was killed by 
the upsetting of a milk cart, lately, in Salem. 

The natives of Iceland believe that country to 
be “‘ the best land on which the sun shines.” 

Matilda Oliver, a female of bad repute, com- 
mitted suicide at Frederick, Md., recently. 

Every time you avoid doing wrong, you in- 
crease your inclination to do right. 

Jonah thinks that it is rather ironical to build 
a prison with free-stone. 

Jullien is on his return northward, by way of 
Charleston, Savannah and Richmond. 

Fault-finding is the mustard of matrimony ; 
the gentlemen are the mustard pots. 

The citizens of Cincinnati are to purchase 
another steam fire-engine. 

Potatoes are $4 a bushel in Brenham, Tex- 
as. There was no flour in Austin, on the 4th. 

A terrible earthquake recently occurred at 
Calabria, Italy, killing 3000 persons. 
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SEEING GOETHE, 

Celebrated men are often much annoyed by 
the visits of strangers. A student once called at 
Goethe’s house, and requested to see him. Go- 
ethe, contrary te his usual custom, consented to 
be seen; and after the student had waited a 
short time in the ante-chamber, he appeared, 
and, without speaking, took a chair, and seated 
himself in the middle of the room. The student 
far from being embarrassed by this unexpected 
proceeding, took a lighted wax candle in his 
hand, and, walking round the poet, deliberately 
viewed him on all sides ; then, setting down the 
candle, drew out his purse, and, taking from it a 
small piece of silver, put iton the table, and 
went away without speaking a word. 





WHAT NEXT? 

It is proposed, on some of the American rail- 
roads to furnish “baby cars,” for the conve- 
nience of those travellers with these appen- 
dages, as well as for the comfort of travellers 
generally. The cars will be commodious, and 
well supplied with cradles, babyjumpers, rat- 
tles, sugar-candy, milk, paregoric, and other se- 
datives and conveniences. An experienced ma- 
tron, with both wet and dry nurses, will be al- 
ways in attendance. Babies will be checked 
through, and parents may rely upon every at- 
tention being paid to their comfort. In case of 
loss, the company bind themselves to get anoth- 
er as good in its place—in such cases stockhold- 
ers being individually liable. 
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Our Country.—It is estimated, in a hun- 
dred years we shall have two hundred and thirty 
millions ; and in a hundred and fifty years—in 
the year 2000—we shall have over seven hun- 
dred millions! Our soil produced last year over 
a hundred and fifty millions of breadstuffs, to 
say nothing about the rice and fruit crops. And 
yet we havea hundred and ninety millions of 
acres—more than five times the territory of Eng- 
land and Wales—which the spade and plough 
never touched. 





Tue Fate or Russia.—All eycs—ay, and 
all ears—are open to see and to hear all that is 
said and done about Russia. In the writings of 
J. J. Rousseau—himself one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of his age—we find the following 
prediction touching Russia:—‘ The empire of 
Russia will endeavor to subjugate Enrope, but 
in the struggle will herself be conquered. Her 
Tartar subjects, or her neighbors, will become 
her masters.” Rousseau has been dead seventy- 
six years. 
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Sincurar Cause oF Dratru.—The Lowell 
Courier says that on Wednesday evening Miss 
Ellen Dure, being in the streets of Lowell with 
another young lady, became frightened, thinking 
that some one was in pursuit of her, and starting 
to run, she had gone but a few rods when she 
fell, and died in a few minutes. The deceased 
was known to be very timid, and it was thought 
she died of mere fright. 
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Lucky Fripays.—Whaleship Hilman sailed 
from New Bedford on Friday, took her first 
black-fish on Friday, her first whale on Friday, 
made her first port out on Friday, with 1500 
barrels of whale oil, 180 bbls. sperm oil, 61,000 
pounds of bone on board and sent home. 








CaprraL PuxtsuMent.—A man named Scal- 
lion was tried and hanged recently in Santa Fe, 
for killing Hugh N. Smith, who is “ alive and 
slowly recovering.” 
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A new Invention.—A patent for manufac- 
turing writing paper of excellent quality from 
wood, at 50 per cent. less cost than from rags, 
has been taken out in England. 
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Tue Weatuer.—A correspondent of the 
Transcript states that the word “ weather ’’ oc- 
curs but four times in the Bible. 
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Taxatron.—A door and window tax has been 
proclaimed throughout Mexico. 











GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 

DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 

For the present week embraces the following contents : 

“The way to get well, and how Mr. Throckmorton did,” 
a sketch. by Avice Carey. 

“The Doctor’s first Patient,” a story, by Mrs. Caro- 
Link A. Sout. 

‘The Secret Tribunal,” a story, by H. C. Parsons. 


“Russia and the Russians,” No. 2, by D. E. pg Lara. 
“Be ye kind one unto another,” stanzas, by Jenny 


ARSH. 

* Solitude,” lines, by Josepa H. Burizr. 

“The Heart,” a sonnet, by James Lymeanv. 

“The Rainbow,” verses, by Dr Groner W. Bunaay. 
* Poetry of Life,” lines, by Sypney E. Cuurcs. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In this number we give, first, a representation of farm 
work for the month of April. 





A | scene, ting the “ Duke of Welling- 
ton,” the flag-ship of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napier, of 
the English squadron for the Baltie. 


A portrait of the veteran of the English na¥y, Sir 
Charles Napier. 


A view of the new Custom House at Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

A series of views of public b lent instituti at 
Indianopolis, Indiana; first, a picture of the Indiana In- 
stitute for tne Blind; second, the Insane —_ oo third, 
the Indiana Institution for the Deaf and b; and, 
also, a view of the State House. 


An rs tion of showing the 
goddess scattering flowers upon the a 

A view of Prince’s Bridge, at Melbourne, Australia. 

A sample of the Mounted and Foot Police at Melbourne, 
Australia. 
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A view of the Market Square at Melbourne, from the 
Vaules of the Yarra-Yarra. 


*,* The Picrorit is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 
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Foreign Items. 








England exported last year over four hundred 
thousand barrels of ale. 

Madame Rachel is turning the heads of all 
the young officers at St. Petersburg. 

The aggregate value of private property in 
London, is calculated to be two and a quarter 
billion dollars. 

Austria gives no further indication of her pol- 
icy. She is still, in appearance, with the West- 
ern powers. 

The yacht America, which won such triumphs 
in sailing, is advertised to be sold in London in 
April, at auction. 

Said Effendi had reached Janina, empowered 
to settle the recent Greek insurrectionary diffi- 
culties. The insurrection is now over. 

The public prosecutor at Stockholm has com- 
menced the prosecution of seven women in that 
city, for having abandoned the Lutheran faith, 
and embraced that of Rome. 

It is estimated that an instantaneous commu- 
nication between England and America can be 
established for a smaller sum than it will cost to 
construct a bridge over the Thames. 

The greatest extent of railway in any county 
in England, is in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The length of railway is four hundred and twen- 
ty miles, three furlongs, and one hundred and 
ninety-two yards. 

A ukase has been issued by the Russian gov- 
ernment forbidding Jewish women in Poland to 
wear any kind of head-dress under their bonnets. 
The rabbis are forbidden to marry any woman 
who refuses to obey the new law. 


A marriage is about to take place between 
Mile. de Wagram, the daughter of Prince de 
Wagram, son of one of Napoleon’s most famous 
marshals, and young Murat, son of the Prince 
Murat, and lieutenant in the guards. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Every mind is unwillingly deprived of truth. 
ato. 





Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to 
virtue. —Rochefoucauld. 

It is weakness to love ; often it is another 
weakness to cease to love.—Du Coeur. 

Youth is a continual intoxication ; it is the 
fever of reason.—Rochefoucauld. 

It is equally difficult to stifle in the beginning 
the sentiment of injary, and to preserve it after 
a certain number of years.—Ka Bruyere. 

Praise is the symbol which represents sympa- 
thy, and which the mind jusensibly substitutes 
for its recollection and tanguage.—Mackintosh. 

Property is like snow; if it falleth level to- 
day, it will be blown into drifts to-morrow.— 
Sinclair. 

It is sweet to see our friends through inclina- 
tion or throug esteem. It is painful to culti- 
vate them through interest.—La Bruyere. 

It is astonishing, how often great truths must 
flit before the understanding, before they can be 
firmly and finally fixed in its grasp.—Afackintosh. 

To saya blind custom of obedience should be 
a surer obligation than duty taught and under- 
stood, is to say, a blind man may tread surer 
with a guide, than a seeing man with a light.— 
Bacon. 

Each man forms his duty according to his 
predominant characteristic ; the stern require an 
avenging judge; the gentle, a forgiving father. 
Just so, the pigmies declared that Jove himself 
was a pigmy.— Bulwer. 

The intensity of private attachments encour- 
ages, not prevents universal benevolence. The 
nearer we approach to the sun, the more intense 
his heat ; yet what corner of the system does he 
not cheer and vivify ‘— Coleridge. 


Joker's Budget. 


Net profit—a fisherman’s. 

Cupid was an arch boy, but Diana was an 
archer. 

For what offence could the Spanish govern- 
ment indict a smoker? Ans. For incendiarism 
as he sets Havana on fire. 





If the chops of the channel have a Yarmouth 


| vessel riding over them, does that constitute a 





smack in the chops? 


The papers say that the emperor Nicholas has 
had a breaking out on his face. To us it has 
long been obvious that he is rash all over. 

Mr. Chubb has made it pretty clear by his re- 
eent correspondence, that whether he can pick 
a lock or not, he is very skilful in picking a 
quarrel. 

An Albany editor says that the only reason 
why his house was not blown down with the 
others in the great storm recently, was because 
there was a heavy mortgage on it! 

An incorrigible wag who lent to a minister a 
horse, which ran away and threw his: clerical 
rider, thought he should have some credit for his 
aid in spreading the Gospel. 

It is a trite saying that ‘it takes a rogue to 
catch a rogue,’”’ but Chester, of the Buffalo Ex- 
press, says, “ when you want a rogue caught, do 
not set a rogue to catch him. 

The kind words spoken by Nicholas to the 
deputation of Friends, leads Punch into the 
belief that when he sees all Europe in arms 
against him he will himself turn quaker. 

“Sammy, my son, how many weeks belong 
to the year?” ‘‘ Forty-six, sir.” “Why, Sam- 
my, how do you make that out?” “ The other 
six are Lent.” “ Mother, put that boy to bed. 

”» 


He’s getting too for’ard. 























Quill and Scissors. 


The ea a the apprey a dug up at New- 
bargh, +, afew years ago, isin the possession 
of Dr. Warren, of Boston, who has erected a 
fire-proof building for its preservation, at an ex- 
pense of about ten thousand dollars. It is 
twelve feet high, and weighs twenty-two thousand 
pounds. 

_ The State superintendent of common schools 
in Louisiana r ds that two out of 
three of the school directors should know 
to read and write. In one h, the t 
of the teacher on file, ins of the signatures, 
contained the mark of twelve different directors. 

The Hartford Water Commissioners have con- 
tracted for the entire construction of their works 
for the sum of $199,500, in addition to which 
they have allowed from $12,000 to $18,000 for 
contingencies. 


There were, in 1850, in the State of Pennsyl- 





vania, no less than twenty-three thousand three ~ 


hundred and forty weavers, while in all the other 
States and Territories put together there were 
only eight th d five hundred and thirty-two. 

In Newport, R. I., recently, Martha Carpenter 
died in the eightieth year of | her. She was 
a member of the Society of Friends, and died 
in the house where she was born and lived for 
nearly eighty years. 

There have been recently created in Indiana 
nineteen free banks, with a capital of $6,850,000. 
The whole number of free banks now in Indiana 
is forty-eight, with a nominal capital of some 
$15,000,000. 

Several Chinese junks, which arrived at Sin 
map the present season, have been qverigeied 

pirates on the coast of China. One junk was 
plundered of specie to the amount of $10,000. 

A mixture of four ounces of nitrate of ammo- 
nia, four ounces of sub-carbonate of soda, and 
four ounces of water, in a tin pail, will produce 
ten ounces of ice in three hours. 


The treasury of Louisiana is empty, and the 
Legislature has accordingly passed a bill borrow- 
ing money to pay the members their contingent 
expenses. 

There are fifty churches in London, whose av- 
erage attendance is only thirty-three ; the regular 
attendance at some of these is not more than 
sixteen. j 

Dr. Gardiner, the English chemist, has taken 
out a patent for his preparation of roasted coffee 
leaves, which are but little inferior to tea as a 
beverage. 


The ship Albion, built and ri at Ports- 
mouth, Va., sailed from Norfolk a few days 
since with a cargo of breadstuffs, valued at near- 
ly ninety-five thousand dollars. 

Of the one hundred churches in Boston, only 
nine have clergymen at the present time, whose 
pastorates extend over a period of twenty years 
and upwards. 

Jonathan Harrington, who died lately in Lex- 
ington, Mass., aged 96, is recorded as having 
been the last survivor of the battle of Lexington. 


John Elliot, formerly landlord of the Elliot 
House, Bath (Me.), was recently killed in Ore- 
gon by the falling of a tree. 

The bricklayers of New York have formed an 
association for the protection of their families, in 
case of accident to themselves. 

No less than 1223 wild-cats were killed in 
Kentucky, and their scalps paid for by the com- 
monwealth, in the year 1853. 

A smack is about to be despatched from the 
Isle of Man to Australia, laden with black mar- 
ble chimoey-pieces. 

_ Itissaid that the negro Frederick » 
is about to apply to the legislature of New York, 
for a change of name. 

A deposit was drawn out of the Troy Savings 
Bank, in January last, which had lain in that 
bank within a few months of thirty years. 

The journeymen carpenters and joiners of 
Rochester, N. Y., have demanded an increase of 
twenty-five cents a day on their wages. 

“Do good,” says the Hungarian proverb, 
‘‘and throw it into the sea. The fishes will not 
know it, but God will.” 

A little girl in Brandon, Vt., who had the care 
of a child two months old, let it fall, and thus 
caused its death. 

Fifty thousand born subjects of England are 
employed in the merchant-marine of the United 
States. 

The animals of this country are not identical 
with those of Europe. 

Biscaccianti is singing at Valparaiso to crowd- 
ed houses. 

An inventive genius has succeeded in making 
p'per from gutta percha, 











Marriages, 


s 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Thomas B Pow- 
ell to Misa Sarah Ann Stover. 
By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. George W. Cobb to Miss Mary 


M. Ham. 
By Rey. Mr. Field, Mr. Albert B. Barrett to Miss Ellen 
Hall 


By Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. Wilbur F. Fuller to Miss 
Anna M. Wordirg. 

By Rev. Mr. Dexter, Rev. George Hill to Miss Abbie 
Hawes 

By Rev. Dr. Waterbury, Mr. Samuel Napier to Miss 
Margaret Jane Leggett. 

In West Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. George P. 
Curtis to Miss Hannah H. Greene. 

In Fitchburg, by Rev. Mr. Jennings, Mr. Andrew W. 
Cummings to Miss Roxanna J. Jewett. 

In Lawrence, by Rev. Mr. Harrington, Mr. Richard G. 
Norton to Miss Anna Burkley. 

In Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. Elbridge G. Allen 
to Miss Sarah J. Richardson. 

In New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, Mr. Oliver Clark to 
Miss Clarinda Hart. 

In Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. George 8. 
Ham to Miss Josephine 8. Gray. 

In Hingham, by Kev. Mr. Kichardson, Mr. Benjamin 
T. Morse to Miss Harriet E. Fenno. 

In Millville, by Rev. Mr. Nason, Mr. George Stevens to 
Miss Eliza Shove. 

In Marblehead, by Rey. Mr. Huntoon, Mr. John B. 
Graves, Jr., to Mrs. Lucy A. Holman. 

in Middleton, by Rey. Mr. Hood, Mr. William R. Put- 
nam to Miss Ruby K. Griffin 

In Foxborough, by Rev. Mr. Slade, Mr. William A. 
Merrill to Miss Ellen E. Pettee. 


Deaths. 





In this city, Mr. George W. Taylor, 26; Dr. William 
Clark, 56; Mr. Samuel P Hicks, 34; Mrs. Martha D. 
Knox, 41; Miss Laura A. F. Sawyer, 24; Mrs. Sibella T. 
Mitcheli, 45; Mrs. Amanda Kelton, 50; Mr. Ebenezer 
Chadwick, 65; Mrs Anna shaw, 47. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Samuel Daggett, 57; Mr. Daniel 
A. Tainter, 41; Mrs. Elizabeth Hil, 89; Mr. Jeremiah 
Kinsman, 80; Mr. John Ober, 22. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Malvina M. Simonds, 25. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Harriet A. Putnam, 27. 

At Medford, Mr. Lazarus Drew, 67. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Sallie Hanneman, 80. 

At Newton, Lower Falls, Mrs. Sarah Slack, 85. 

At Needham, Mr. Elijah Hardy, 78. 

At Mendon, Mrs. Olive W. Gaskill, 21. 

At Dedham, Mrs. Lucy Weatherbee, 88; Miss Sarah E. 
Robbins, 16. 

At Worcester, Mr. William Hobbs, 48; Mr. Charles A. 
Wentworth, 33. 

At Newbury port, Mr. Samuel B. Dean, 42. 

At West Newbury, Deacon Thomas Morse, 62. 

At Duxbury, Mrs. Deborah 8. Hunt, 60. 

At Lexington, Mr. Hiram Reed, 44. 

At Lynn, Mr. George West, 43; Mr. Danie! W. Foster, 
23; Mr. Bailey Goodrich, 51. 

At Salem, Mrs. Ellen Leland, 67. 

At Danvers, Mr. Michael Brigden, $4 

At North Beverly, Mr. Steven Sands, 67. 

At Gloucester, Mise Harriet E. Bray, 29; Mise Elizabeth 
8. Burnham, 19. 

At Montague, Herbie Clifton, only son of Otis B. and 
Sylvina L. Koutwell, 17 months. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TIME’S LAST PICTURE, 


BY D. M. F. WALKER. 
Soon after Time’s early production was spoiled, 
He saw that all future attempts would be foiled; 
Whenever he touched his old brushes again, 
They always would leave an indelible stain. 


So, borrowing paints from an Artist on high, 
Who painted, with sunshine, the stars in the sky, 
He asked him to sketch on new canvass, a plan,— 
The Artist drew out the redemption of man. 


Then gave him a book of receipts, plans and rules, 
Which never were taught in philosophers’ schools; 
And bade him obey its laws to the letter, 
If he would succeed this time any better. 


And now being started anew with his trade, 
A last and great effort Time cheerfully made ; 
He put in the foreground the altar of Love, 
Whose incense was wafted to heaven above. 


The dark sword of Justice, which hung in the sky, 
He dipped in the blood of the Lamb from on high ; 
Then planted the cross high on Calvary’s hill, 
That all who will look may be saved if they will. 


And now in the background a city appears, 

Which never will witness pain, sorrow or tears; 

Its streets are bright, golden, its gates shining pearl, 
And Satan in vain may his darts at it hurl. 


Old Time’s yet at work, but his picturo’s not done, 
For all its bright glories must blend into one; 

‘The Lamb on his throne, with all crowns at his feet, 
And all his saints round him, will make it complete. 


The mighty Archangel his trump then will blow, 
‘Till all the dark spirits shall tremble and know 
The battle is fought, the victory won, 

Mankind are redeemed, and Time’s work is done. 


™~ > 
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THE DESERTED WIGW AM. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 

Awmone the new and interesting objects which 
everywhere meet the eyes of the emigrant from 
the Eastern States to the western prairie, noth- 
ing has more engaged my attention than the 
rains of a small Indian village found not many 
miles distant from the place where I have made 
my home. 

Like a shadow the red man passed away, yet 
he has left many traces behind him. His trail 
is found on the unbroken prairie, running from 
one stream of water and the grove which al- 
ways overshadows it, to another; and even in 
places where a score of years has passed since 
the path has been trodden, it is still there, clear- 
ly defined as ever, stretching along like a dark 
serpent, through the tall, thick grass. 

Many a time in riding over the prairie, I have 
made my horse follow the Indian trail, to con- 
vince myself that the somewhat popular belie? 
that the path will never become grass-over- 
grown, till the surface of the earth has been 
turned over, is ill-founded; but.I have not yet 
discovered a blossoming plant, nor a single tuft 
of grass, infringing on that narrow footway. 

“Tt is the hoof of the straying beast which 
preserves the trail,” I remarked to an Indian. 

But the old warrior, so the many scars on that 
broad, dark brow and those muscular arms 
showed him to be, shook his head and answered 
gloomily, that they were the marks of the Great 
Spirit, and nothing would efface them but the 
hand of the people whom he permitted for a 
time to lift itself above the head of his children. 
When he spread out the wide prairie that the 
buffalo and the deer might fatten for the red 
man’s meat, dug deep in the earth that his chil- 
dren might find the water fresh and cool, and 
planted beside it the thick forest that their wig- 
wam might be sheltered from the great fiery eyes 
of summer, and the hurricane breath of winter, 
his lightning described these lines to mark the 
land the home of his children. 

“But,” and the dim eyes brightened, as he 
said it, “the trail shall not be all lost on the 
prairie, till the red man returns to the lands 
where his fathers are buried.” 

Ah, the poor Indian! The flint arrowheads 
are often found on the prairie ; and the past au- 
tumn, in digging up for the purpose of trans- 
planting it, a strange, beautifully-blossoming 
plant, I had the good fortune to find beneath 
its roots a stone hatchet. The edge was broken 
and placed downward in the earth; and, on ex- 
amining its immediate neighborhood in search 
of other relics, I found that a circle had been 
described around the spot by the removal of a 
narrow strip of sod. I stood then on ground 
sacred to the Indian, and here the hatchet was 
literally buried. 

It was foolish, no doubt, but such a train of 
thoughts rushed through my mind, that I could 
not forbear returning it to the spot where the 
red man had placed it, and setting the uprooted 
plant above it. The place is far out upon the 
prairie, and now miles distant from a human 
habitation; may it be long before the plough 
passes over the spot! Yet when every other 
trace of him shall disappear, the Indian will be 
remembered by the beautiful names he has given 
to the pleasant groves, the wide-spread prairies, 
and the clear, gently-flowing waters. 

In the neighborhood of my home, very few 
vestiges of the settlements of the Indians are to be 
found ; in faet, I know of none but the ruins of 
the little village before referred to, and these are 
80 much decayed that but for the existence near 
them of a small, rude hat, which may stand for 
years longer, if unmolested by the hand of man, 
and undistarbed by the old giant oak which 





hangs at once shelteringly and threateningly | 


above it—would scarcely be observed by the | 


traveller. 

Here and there is a heap of partially charred 
ldgs, lying around a spot where the earth is hard 
and verdureless, but the decaying substances of 
which the wigwams were built, have mostly dis- 
appeared, and the stones which sometimes made 
them chimneys, have helped to wall the cellars 
and wells of the settlers; and one is pained at 
the inference which must be drawn from the fact 
—in aspot which was undoubtedly the burying- 
zround of the Indians, there are little cavities 
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in the earth, as if stones had recently been dis- 
lodged thence. 

“ The deserted wigwam,” as the yet undecay- 
ed building is called, was from appearances 
much better constructed than the other habita- 
tions of the settlement; and it has not been dis- 
turbed beyond the taking from it of the thick 
matting,—a portion of which was left when it 
was torn away from the logs to which it was 
confined,—which served for a door, and a cur- 
tain for the aperture which looked out upon the 
prairie ; and the now delicate fabric of woven 
grasses and yellow and scarlet-dyed rushes with 
which the whole interior wall, it is said, was 
once tapestried, and perhaps, since the rude fire- 
place is broken down, some of the stones of which 
it was constructed. 

The wigwam, so many sided that undoubted- 
ly it was intended as nearly as possible to make 
it in a circular form, is built of small logs, the 
interstices between them being filled with a yel- 
low clay, which is also spread over a portion of 
the wall. This plastering, which is quite hard 
and smooth, is covered with hieroglyphical fig- 
ures, some tolerably well executed; but the 
most of them are grotesque and horrible. In 
every part of the dwelling where it was possible 
to place one, these symbolic figures are found. 
Indeed, the wigwam itself seems but a hiero- 
glyphic in its circular form, its square door and 
its triangular window. The hut is situated in 
what was the burying-ground of the Indians, and 
looked out upon the prairie, stretching far away 
towards the setting sun. 

It was near the close of a fine autumn day 
that I stood by the door of the little wigwam. 
The warm, gentle breeze was waving the tall, 
ripe grass, over which large flocks of quails and 
prairie chickens were hovering; bending the 
proud heads of the myriad bright-tinted flowers, 
and making the light, fleecy clouds—skirted with 
the hue of the setting sun, which seemed to 
hang halfway between the blue, serene heaven 
and the glad, blooming earth, as if uncertain to 
which it most belonged—chase each other far 
away to the east. 

The deep, narrow stream on whose banks the 
wigwam stood, was flowing so calmly and 
smoothly along, that it seemed a clear mirror 
into which that line of crimson-fruited shrubs, 
and the tall, dark-leafed trees were looking ; 
only now and then was its surface rippled by 
the finny tribe within its bosom, or the drop- 
ping of a leaf from those waving tree-tops. 

Not a human being was to be seen ; but the 
bounding of a prairie wolf over the plains to- 
wards a thick, hazel copse, told that a hunter 
might be near, though we heard no report from 
his rifle. 

It was a beautiful scene, and so quiet! One 
cannot imagine how unbroken is the silence that 
reigns over the vast prairie, when the breeze is 
hushed. 

“No wonder the Indian loved his home,” I 
said, as my eye wandered over that rich, wide- 
spread garden ; ‘no wonder that he parted from 
it with such reluctance! What powerful emo- 
tions must have agitated the bosom of the oc- 
cupant of this dwelling, when he stood here, 
where we are standing, and gazed for the last 
time, on the scene that we are contemplating !” 

The lady whom I addressed turned suddenly 
her dark, eagle eyes towards me, and an ex- 
pression almost of terror was described on her 
countenance. I was certain that a shudder pass- 
ed over her frame, and the deep rose-tint which 
mantled the round cheek of the beautiful bru- 
nette gave place to an extreme pallor. But she 
regained her composure immediately, and said, 
with a smile : 

“ You must not laugh at my emotion. I can 
never think of him who once resided here with- 
out shuddering; especially when he was, as 
you say, contemplating this scene for the last 
time. If it will not weary you, I will tell you 
what I have learned respecting the old Indian. 
But we will not go into the dwelling. I have 
never yet done so, though I have many times 
peeped through the window and the open door. 
You will smile at me, no doubt, but I confess to 
be superstitious enough to deter me from enter- 
ing the deserted wigwam.” f 

Isat down on the greensward beneath the 
wide-spread oak, and the young lady related to 
me, in substance, the following story : 

“ The only individual who, beside his daugh- 
ter, ever slept beneath the roof of the deserted 
wigwam, was an old Indian who was known not 
only by the white settlers of the region, but by 
his own people, by no other name than the med- 
icine man. He was the son of the wise man 
among the Indians, and his father foresaw, as 
he believed, a brilliant destiny for him, and he 
gave him a name expressive of his future glory. 
But it was an evil spirit which whispered in the 
wise man’s ear, and a false prophecy was utter- 
ed by him, and when years had passed, the son 
cursed the name his father had given him, and 
all who should thenceforth caH him by another 
title than that of the medicine man, for he had 
found only bitterness in them all. In all the 
tribe there was not an arm like his, and no one 
spoke words of such wisdom as did he ; and yet 
only the timid deer ever fell by his arrow, and 
his counsels always brought distress and ruin to 
his people. The most beautiful women of the 
tribe became his brides, but his embrace was to 
their loveliness, like that of death, and though 
many fair, robust children gambolled about his 
wigwam, only one, the youngest, a fragile, timid 
girl, outlived his short-lived wives. So fragile 
and soft-hearted was the child, Wee-no-na, that 
her prolonged existence gave her father greater 
pain than did the premature death of his other 
children ; and from her earliest youth he believ- 
ed that should she live, his misery on earth would 
be consummated through her. 

“The child only learned enough of the feel- 
ings of her parent towards her to change what- 
ever of love his coldness and austerity would 
have allowed her to cherish for him to unmin- 
gled dread and awe. 

“ Wee-no-na was only in her third year when 
her father, cursing the name by which he had 
before been known, renounced his former mode 
of life, gave the sovereignty of his people to 
another, and building with his own hands alone, 








a wigwam among the graves of his fathers, shut 
himself out from all intercourse with his tribe. 
He was with them but not of them. Everywhere 
among the Indians he went, whether they were 
the friends or the foes of the tribe to which he 
belonged, and to both alike his presence brought 
a feeling of mingled fear and security. 

“ But his own dwelling was safe from intru- 
sion. As has been before observed, no one'be- 
side his daughter ever slept beneath his roof ; 
nor was the matting which served as a door to 
his wigwam, ever lifted by any one that bore not 
on his arm a mystic sign placed there by the 
medicine man himself, and it was but a very few 
on whom this mark was placed. No one pro- 
fessed to doubt, that should he enter the charm- 
ed dwelling without that sign upon his arm, the 
direst calamity would befall him, not from the 
hand of its occupant, but from the spirits which 
haunted the place—the demons that from his 
birth had followed the medicine man. 

“Whatever the Indian himself believed, he 
impressed the conviction fully on the mind of 
his brethren, that the prosperity of the tribe de- 
pended entirely on him; and during the Black 
Hawk war, the belief spread through all the al- 
lied nations, that the success of their arms rest- 
ed much on the influence which the medicine 
man could at times exert over the spirits of 
darkness. 

“ Perhaps he was little known among the white 
settlers beyond his immediate neighborhood ; 
but among the Indians, Rising Sun was celebra- 
ted as Black Hawk himself, who more than once 
visited the medicine man in his wigwam, probably 
not because he had any sympathy with the pop- 
ular belief, but by fostering their superstitions 
to attach the tribe to which the old Indian be- 
longed, more strongly to himself; and it might 
be to gain information from him which could not 
otherwise be obtained, for the medicine man was 
continually passing from one tribe to another, very 
often going even when the war was raging most 
fiercely between the red men and their enemies, 
into the settlements of the latter ; his knowledge 
of the nature and cure ofa very prevalent and 
dangerous disease being evérywhere a safeguard 
to him. 

“Nearly a score of years had elapsed since the 
medicine man had been known by that name, 
and time had not passed over him lightly. But 
it was more the hardships and deprivations to 
which he voluntarily subjected himself, which 
had blunted his sensibilities and debilitated that 
once agile form, and perhaps more than either, 
a weariness and exhaustion of mind induced by 
long-protracted, intense thought; for after days 
had passed away, during which the Indian scarce- 
ly rose from his couch, and when his daughter 
watched over him, without being allowed, how- 
ever, to minister to his comfort, expecting each 
breath would be his last, the old man would lift 
himself suddenly from the earth, the dark eye 
would kindle with its ancient fire, and his step 
seemed firm as ever. His brethren looked on 
these sudden changes in him as struggles with 
the demon that haunted him, and his return to 
health was always the occasion of a festival with 
the tribe, in which the medicine man sometimes 
thongh not frequently joined; and notwith- 
standing the severity and deep solemnity of his 
manner, his presence at the feast never failed to 
give new life and energy to the dance; more 
loudly rang out the war-song, and wilder were 
the imprecations against their enemies. 

“ He had triumphed over the evil spirit, and 
his brethren doubted not but any undertaking 
they should immediately commence would be 
successful ; and consequently, they were seldom 
disappointed. 

“After the war with the whites had commenc- 
ed, the chiefs of several tribes joined in these 
midnight feasts, and the spirit that they carried 
with them from these secret assemblies, diffused 
among their people, nerved them to deeds of 
desperate daring. 

“Terrible rites, it is said, were performed at 
these feasts. At the last one at which the med- 
icine man presided, a goblet, filled with a blood 
red liquid, was passed from one lip to another. 
Most likely the draught was not what the chiefs 
supposed it to be; the daughter of the medicine 
man, who secretly made herself acquainted with 
the affairs of her father, and, unknown to him, 
defeated many of his purposes, believed that in 
offering that draught to the revellers, as on 
many other occasions, he practised deception on 
them. 

“But his own blood was poured out before 
them, and an arrow dipped in it was placed in 
the hand of every chief. 

‘What for the first time happened, however, 
after one of these meetings, the Indians were 
not successful in fight. The ambuscade that 
they had laid with so much care was come upon 
very suddenly and unexpectedly by their ene- 
mies, and there was a terrible slaughter of the 
red men. Many of the chiefs fell, some before 
they had struck down an enemy, even though 
they held that charmed arrow in their hands; 
and despair seized the hearts of those who 
escaped. 

“For the first time, a doubt of the power of 
Rising Sun entered their minds ; and in a coun- 
cil of his braves, which the chief of a small, but 
heretofore fierce and warlike tribe called togeth- 
er after that bloody skirmish, he hinted to them 
his suspicion that the medicine man was more 
friendly to the pale faces than to his brethren, 
and that, if he possessed the power generally be- 
lieved to be his, the tribe should have nothing 
more to do with their neighbors. It was better, 
the chief thought, that they should leave the 
hunting grounds of their fathers, and journey 
towards the setting sun, than struggle longer 
against the fate which seemed to threaten them 
if they remained where they were. The reason 
he gave for entertaining this suspicion against 
Rising Sun, was the impossibility—he thought 
it—of the discovery of their ambuscade by their 
enemies, had not some clue to it been given 
them ; and he felt sure there was no Indian ac- 





quainted with the purposes of the warriors who 
had not too much fear of the medicine man to 
betray them, were he not deterred from the crime 
by any other consideration. His warriors ap- | 
proved his words, and the tribe was commenc- | 


ing preparations for a removal from the grounds 
they had so Jong occupied, when information of 
their proceedings reached the ear of Black 
Hawk. 

“ The tribe, it has been said, was small; but 
its character was such, that it exerted a great in- 
fluence over its neighbors ; and its removal, the 
chief thought, would be followed by that of sev- 
eral larger tribes; and a diminution of his 
forces in the present emergency was not to be 
thought of. It was necessary, therefore, to re- 
inspire the Indians with confidence in the power 
and good faith of the medicine man; and a 
messenger was sent to him by Black Hawk to 
request that he would call another council of 
chiefs, promising that he would himself come at 
the summons of Rising Sun. 

“The messenger found the old Indian at his 
wigwam, in which he had shut himself up after 
that massacre of his brethren ; but such a change 
had taken place in him during those few days, 
that they who knew him best would scarcely 
have recognized him. 

“For some time he refused to see the messen- 
ger of Black Hawk in terms which his daughter 
saw it not fit to repeat ; but after much entreaty 
he walked out of the wigwam, and seating him- 
self beside his father’s grave, listened to the 
words of the chief. But the messenger waited 
in vain, until the sun had gone down, and late 
into the night for an answer to carry back to his 
master ; the old Indian returned not a word. 
He lay extended upon the ground with his face 
buried in the tall grass, as motionless as if dead, 
and as silent ; only at intervals of many minutes 
a long, decp-drawn sigh escaped his lips. But 
terrible thoughts were passing through his mind, 
for when the messenger had left him, and he be- 
lieved himself alone, Wee-no-na, who alarmed 
at his appearance crept silently towards him and 
bent her head close to his, caught from his lips 
words of fearful import. She hoped they were 
but the ravings of insanity, but when some hours 
longer had passed, he rose from the cold earth 
and put on his moccasins, as Wee-no-na looked 
in his face, she saw in the morning light that his 
madness was gone, but in the calm, fixed gaze 
of that dark eye, there was something more 
dreadful still—the confirmation of the purpose 
of which he had unconsciously spoken. 

“My father!” exclaimed the young squaw, 
timidly, as she sprang towards him and laid her 
hand gently on his arm—“ look! far away over 
the prairie do you see that the sunlight is fall- 
ing brightly, while around the wigwams of our 
people the shadow is still resting? The Great 
Spirit smiles upon the white man; who can 
change his blessing to a curse? Let the pale 
face and the red man be brethren ; and let the 
children of the Great Spirit deal justly with 
the white brother as they deal with each other. 
Let him not buy again with his blood what his 
money has already purchased !” 

“The old Indian turned with more of surprise 
than of anger towards his daughter, who perhaps 
had never, in her lifetime, addressed him at such 
length before; but so intimidated was she at 
the expression of his eyes that she shrank away 
from his side, and her father, after gazing on 
her with increasing astonishment for some mo- 
ments, bade her seek the dwelling of the chief 
of the tribe, and remain there until his return, 
as he might be absent from his wigwam for 
some time, and it would be unsafe for her to re- 
main there alone ; and then he turned away and 
left the wigwam. 

“Most likely, though Wee-no-na had never left 
her father’s side, it was a form strange to him 
on which he gazed. He had hated, despised 
and feared the child even in her earliest infancy, 
and in moments of partial insanity she had 
seemed the demon with which he really believed 
himself haunted, and his ever averted eyes saw 
not how the lapse of years had changed to per- 
fect health and the most charming grace and 
beauty, that awkward, fragile form; while from 
year to year he had spoken less and less fre- 
quently to her, till at length he scarcely ever ad- 
dressed her. Very little of his time, except the 
periods when he was afflicted with mental or 
bodily illness, was spent by him in his wigwam, 
and then the timid young squaw sat on the floor 
of the dwelling, braiding the soft, delicate mat- 
ting which adorned the walls. She had never 
dressed her father’s meat, nor prepared his couch ; 
her attempts sometimes to do so had so incens- 
ed and terrified him that at length she entirely 
desisted in her efforts to serve him. 

“ Bat there was one who had gazed on the 
form of that Indian girl who believed it possess- 
ed of every grace, and who had learned to love 
that gentle, trusting heart, as much as he admir- 
ed her beauty. 

It had been a year since Henry McDonongh, 
a young man who had just completed a course 
of medical study in New York, visited Illinois 
for the purpose of continuing his studies with 
some of the justly celebrated Indian doctors of 
that region. He was referred to the father of 
Wee-no-na. The old Indian was absent from 
the dwelling when the young man presented him- 
self at the wigwam, and having heard something 
of the character of Rising Sun, he was deter- 
mined to examine the interior of that mysterious 
cabin ; and consequently, he understood none of 
the deprecating looks and gestures of Wee-no- 
na, but entered boldly into the dwelling. 

“His next visit was intentionally in the ab- 
sence of the old Indian, and it was not solely 
for the purpose of examining the wigwam that 
the young man came ; and instead of the study 
of medicine, it was the study of that Indian 
girl’s heart which he pursued there; and while 
he sought to improve her intellect, he endeavor- 
ed to teach her to return the pure, deep affection 
which had sprung up in his breast for the poor, 
neglected, unloved Wee-no-na. It was not dif- 
ficult to learn her this, but the consequence of 
that teaching was not what the young man had 
expected it would be. She would not leave her 
father, notwithstanding his unkindness to her ; 
she would only promise that when her people 
were compelled to leave their wigwams, she 
would not go with them to the far west; and the 
young man, seeing that time was not far distant, 
for the war was already commenced between 
the whites and the Indians, contented himself. 





“ The medicine man, it has been said, left his 
wigwam early in the morning. He had 
ped himself in the parti-colored blanket he had 
worn since the war commenced when going into 
the settlements of the whites; his moccasing 
were such as were put on when a long journey 
was contemplated, and suspended from his neck 
by a thong, was a pouch of dressed wolf-skin con- 
taining medicinal herbs and roots. His left 
arm, which was marked with many mysterions 
characters, was bound around with the skin of 
a rattle-stake just stripped from the reptile, with 
the head dangling from it; and in the right 
hand was carried a twisted hazel rod which he 
had cut with much ceremony, while he uttered 
words the import of which the listening Wee. 
no-na could not understand, from a dwarf tree 
beside his father’s grave. 

“It was no uncommon thing for him to wear 
that horrid symbol upon his arm, but Wee-no- 
na had never seen that sacred shrub mutilated 
before. The plant had sprung up beside the 
spot which the father of the medicine man had 
chosen for his grave, and in proportion as jt 
grew, the strength of the old Indian diminished, 

“*Tt is my life which feeds it,’ he said to his 
son. ‘Thy father will not go to the spirit-land 
while his stay here will benefit thee. When the 
cloud is around thee, Rising Sun, let thy head 
rest beneath the branches of this tree ; it will be 
the arms of thy father which are outstretched 
above thee! When a poison is in thy veins, eat 
of its dewy leaves, and new life and strength 
shall be given thee! and when danger is near 
thee, cut thee a wand from the tree and walk 
forth towards the east; and before the sap has 
dried up in the btanch, and the leaves have fall. 
en to the earth, thy bitterest encmy shall stand 
before thee ; and wherever thy thought would 
send him, thither will his footsteps turn !’ 

‘Often had the head of the medicine man 
rested beneath the shadow of that thick shrub, 
and it was a decoction of its dewy leaves which 
many times had so mysteriously restored tho 
strength which seemed utterly to have been lost; 
but never before had a branch been taken from 
the shrub, for the medicine man most likely 
found that a dismemberment of it might cause 
his father terrible suffering. But now a wand 
had been taken, and Rising Sun walked forth to 
the east. 

“ The long, bright summer-day passed toWee- 
no-na slowly and tediously away. Fearful 
thoughts were continually recurring to her mind, 
which her utmost endeavors were not able to 
banish. She was well assured that her father 
was resolved on a desperate deed to re-inspire 
his brethren with confidence in his power and 
fidelity ; and how to defeat his purpose without 
endangering her life, she could not conceive: 
but she was determined at all hazards to attempt 
the frustration of his terrible design; and for 
this purpose she disobeyed his command to leave 
the wigwam. Of the Indians she had no fear, 
though many of them at the present time were 
not well-disposed towards her father, for, as has 
been before remarked, they never entered the 
dwelling of the medicine man ; and her lover 
had inspired her with too much respect for the 
whites to allow her to fear molestation from 
them. 

“Tt wanted but an hour to sunset when the 
matting which served as a door to the wigwam 
was suddenly raised, and a tall, handsome young 
man stepped into the dwelling, and with a smile 
on his face and words of love on his lips, advane- 
ed towards the Indian girl, who seemed fora 
moment paralyzed with fear, and then uttering 
a cry of agony, sank almost fainting to the 
ground. 

“¢ Dear Wee-no-na, what means this? said 
the young man, raising her in his arms, and 
gazing eagerly in his face. ‘Has your father 
treated you with unkindness, or do you fear evil 
at his hand? Yon have promised to be mine, 
Wee-no-na, and from this hour you shall place 
yourself under my protection. A few hours 
since I met your father, and it was a madman’s 
face I looked on; I will no longer trust you to 
his—’ 

“«Then it was you, whom he met!’ inter- 
rupted Wee-no-na, in a voice of agony. ‘ I will go 
—I will go anywhere you ask ; only fly now, for 
death the most horrible awaits you if you linger 
here. Haste, I know of a place of safety! but 
what—’ 

“The words died on her lips, for through an 
aperture of the mat-shaded window, she observ- 
ed an armed Indian creeping cautiously towards 
the wigwam, and then another and another lift- 
ed himself from out the tall grass and thick c op- 
pice, as if he had come up from the earth, and 
in a few moments a score of savages all armed 
stood around the dwelling. 

“ Stupefied with surprise and agony, Wee-no- 
na stood gazing alternately on her unarmed lov- 
er and those fierce savages who were thirsting 
for his blood. There was no way of escape from 
them, and her father, without doubt, would re- 
turn to the wigwam before the morning had 
dawned, and then that terrible tragedy whieh 
she had been fearing through the whole day, 
though she had not imagined her lover could 
be an actor im it, would be performed. 

“Tt was some time before the young man 
could learn from the distracted girl the cause of 
her fear; her broken English could hardly con- 
vey tohim her meaning ; but at length he com- 
prehended that the medicine man had determin- 
ed to commit such an act as that by which it 
was believed his father had once delivered his 
tribe from the power of their fors. This act 
was nothing less than the immolation of his 
bitterest enemy ; and such, without a doubt, the 
Indian would consider McDonough, though bis 
meeting with her father was, Mee-no-na be- 
lieved, entirely accidental. 

“ Her lover’s reasoning had made her enlearn 
much of the superstition which had been tanght 
her; and in addition to that, she would have 
thought it utterly impossible that be who was 
so dear to her could be the enemy of her father. 
She did not realize that the winning ef his daugh- 
ter’s heart would be the greatest injury » pale 
face could inflict on him. 

“McDonough eould not hope that her fears 
had exaggerated the danger he was in; from 
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what he had learned of the character of the old 
Indian, he believed him capable of the terrible 
deed, and he knew that the recent defeat of his 
people by the whites had driven him to despera- 
tion. But escape from the wigwam was impos- 
sible while those savages, whom undoubtedly 
the medicine man had instructed to surround his 
dwelling as soon as they saw it entered by a 
stranger, remained there. 

“All he could do, was to wait the return of 
Rising Sun. Wee-no-na believed that her fa- 
ther would not make known his design to the 
Indians, but would attempt the execution of his 
purpose unaided. The performance of his dia- 
bolical rites was seldom known to any one but 
herself, from whom, for some reason unknown 
to her, he never tried to conceal them. Should 
he send away the savages who were around his 
dwelling, McDonough thought he would have 
little difficulty in making his escape from the 
wigwam, carrying Mee-no-na with him; but the 
young girl knew that he would have no feeble 
antagonist to cope with. 

“Slowly those hours of terrible anxiety and 
fear passed away. The full moon looked down 
unclouded and bright on that Indian burying- 
ground and the little wigwam in its midst ; upon 
the dark, half-naked forms and savage counte- 
nances of the sentinels who stood with the eye 
strained and the body inclined, like a hungry 
wolf ready to spring upon his prey; and now 
and then upon the wild despairing eyes, and 
the calm, but deeply serious face, that looked out 
furtively from the cabin window. The wind 
whispered through the tall grass soft and sooth- 
ingly, and as undisturbed by a single sound was 
its low music, as if no deep anxiety and fear, and 
no fiendish joy and triumph were there. 

“ The moon had run more than half her course 
through the sky, when suddenly a dark form 
was seen approaching the wigwam. The indi- 
vidual passed with a light, quick step through 
that circle of savages whose eyes followed him 
with surprise and eagerness; and as he stood 
before the dwelling, every Indian dropped to the 
earth. It had been an insult to the stranger to 
watch over a prisoner who stood in his presence. 

“As he lifted the matting from the door, that 
tall, commanding form, the clear, thoughtful 
eye, and the noble features of the stranger were 
clearly revealed to Wee-no-na and her lover; 
and the girl, uttering acry of joy, sprang to- 
wards him, and raised her face to his with an 
expression which told that life and death were 
at his command. 

“A smile passed over the stranger’s features, 
and while she addressed him in that eager, rapid 
tone, his fingers alternately patted that pallid 
cheek and parted from her brow the long, thick 
hair, as if trying to soothe her deep agitation ; 
but as she continued speaking, his hand dropped 
and his head bent low almost to hers. 

“McDonough no more understood the stran- 
ger’s reply than the words which Wee-no-na had 
uttered ; for both had spoken in their native lan- 
guage; but he doubted not what those pleading 
accents had asked, nor what that deep-toned, 
gentle answer implied ; for the Indian girl, while 
tears of joy were glistening in her eyes, twined 
her arms about his neck and pressed her cheek 
to his. 

“But the matting of the doorway had been 
again raised, and the individual who entered 
the dwelling understood the meaning of those 
words as well as of that pantomime ; and a low, 
but deep and terrible voice exclaimed : 

“<The medicine man has doomed his bitterest 
enemy to death! Who dares offer him life and 
safety ?” 

“<«He whom the Great Spirit has made the 
leader of his red children,’ said the stranger, 
calmly ; ‘the great chief—Black Hawk !’ 

“*Black Hawk is not the great chief in the_ 
wigwam of Rising Sun!’ said the old Indian, 
in an exulting tone, and he laid his finger on the 
left arm of the warrior. ‘The pale face shall 
die! if not to turn away the wrath of the Great 
Spirit from his children, he shall suffer for the 
words of folly he has spoken in the ear of her 
who henceforth is no daughter of her people !’ 

“ The chief held up his arm in the moonlight, 
but the mystic sign which the medicine man had 
placed there, had, to the dismay of the poor old 
Indian, entirely disappeared, and in its place was 
abroad, deep scar. Black Hawk no longer was 
bound to obey the commands of Rising Sun! 

“Years ago,’ said the warrior, ‘ Black Hawk 
was returning from a great victory, but he was 
alone and wounded; there was a dark cloud 
before his eyes, and strange thoughts were in his 
mind. His tongue was swollen with thirst, his 
brow was burning, and his feet would carry him 
no further. He thought that the Great Spirit 
was calling him to his fathers, and he laid him 
down to die. Hours passed away, and then a 
little, cool hand was laid on his brow; it lifted 
his head from the earth, and wet his burning 
lips with pure, cold water; it bathed his fevered 
Wound till the pain had ceased, and though the 
war-whoop of the enemies of her tribe many 
times reached her ear, that little girl watched 
beside him till a long sleep had brought back 
life to the chief. 

“*Wee-no-na could ask nothing of Black 
Hawk which she should not receive,’ and he 
added, taking the hand of the trembling girl, 
‘thy father has cut thee off from thy people— 
go forth with thy pale faced lover. The Great 
Spirit who is alike the father of his tribe and 
thine, has laid his hand on the youth; he will 
not be false to thee, Wee-no-na !’ 

“Terrible were the anathemas which the med- 
icine man uttered against his daughter and the 
chief, and the Indian girl and her lover went 
forth from the wigwam, and under the protec- 
tion of several of the savages who had been 
watching over McDonough to prevent his escape 
from the dwelling—Black Hawk directing them 
to perform the service of guides—took their way 
to the white settlement. 

“Those bitter curses were the last words of 
her father that fell on Wee-no-na’s ear ; they 
were most likely the last which he ever uttered ; 
for news reached his daughter sometime after, 
that on the evening of the day on which she left 
his dwelling, he was found in a sitting posture, 
Just within the entrance to his wigwam, with his 





face tarned towards the west, but cold and life- 
less. And what was very singular, that dwarf 
hazel beside his father’s grave, which in the 
morning was so fresh and vigorous, was as ver- 
dureless as if the lightning had pierced its heart. 

“ No one dared enter the wigwam of the med- 
icine man, who had undoubtedly placed himself 
at its entrance to keep back the intruder, and 
therefore he remained unburied till the war was 
ended and the Indians journeyed towards the 
west, and then McDonough interred his 
bones near the spot where he found them.” 

“Then McDonough was true to the Indian 
girl,” I remarked—" and was the marriage a 
happy one ?” 

“Their union was blessed by the Great 
Spirit,” said the lady, warmly. “It was a gift 
worthy of himself which Black Hawk bestowed 
on Wee-no-na! and next that they owe their 
father, she has learned her children to respect 
the memory of the great chief!” 

She spoke with such emotion that I turned to- 
wards her, and for the first time I observed in 
that truly beautiful countenance the features of 
the Indian. 

My intellectual and highly aceomplished friend 
is the daughter of Wee-no-na ! 
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BY SYDNEY &. CHURCH. 


Tis the funniest thing on earth, 

I am sure there is nothing in it; 
For it dies at the moment of birth, 
And is over before you begin it. 

It must be an atom of bliss 
To the lowliest mortals given ; 
For ’tis certain the innocent kiss 
Is not of the earth—but heaven. 


When lips in fond union meet, 

Every care flies away before them ; 
For love is the passion sweet, 

That throws such a pleasure o’er them. 
There’s a rapture in being kissed, 

If a gay little maid would not mind it; 
Though it vanishes away like mist, 

Yet it leaves a sweet feeling behind it. 


> 





OFFICIAL COLLOQUY. 


In the following illustration of a printing of- 
fice dialogue, there is decidedly more truth than 


wy: . 

Forma ~ Ton fellow with the red hair what 
are you at now q 

Compositor.—I’m setting a ‘ House on Fire !” 
Most done. 

Fore.—What’s Smith about ¢ 

Comp.—He’s engaged on a “ Horrible Mur- 
der !” 
‘ore.—Finish it as quick at possible, and help 
Morse through with his Telegraph. Bob, what 
are you trying to get up ? 
.—‘ A Panic in the Money Market.” 
Fore.—Tom, what are you distributing ? 
Tom.— Prizes in Jollie’s Gift Enterprise.” 
Fore.—Stop that, and take hold of this ‘“‘ Run- 
away Horse.” Slocum, what in thunder have 
you been about this last half hour * 

Slocum.—Justifying the “‘ Compromise Meas- 
ures ” which my “ sub ”’ set. 

Fore-—You chap on the stool, what are you 
on? ‘ 

Comp.—On the “ table” you gave me. 

Fore.—Lay it on the table for the present— 
have no room for it. 

Comp.—How about these “ Municipal Candi- 
dates ?” 

Fore.—Run ’em in. What did you say, Slo- 
cum ? 

Slo.—Shall I “‘lead’’ these “ Men of Boston ?”’ 

Fore.—No, they are “ solid,” of course. 

Comp.—Do you want a “ full-face head” to 
«Jenny Lind’s Family *” 

‘ore.—No, such things go in “small caps.” 

John, have you got up that “ Capital Joke ?” 
John.—No sir—I’m “ out of sorts.” 
Fore.—Well, throw in this “ Million California 

Gold,” and when you get through with it, I'll 

give you some more. 
Editor.—Wilson, have you finished the “ Co- 
alition ?” 
Wilson.—Yes sir—the “ Coalition” is all up ! 
Editor —What do you want now ¢ 
Devil.—More copy, sir. 
Editor.—Have you completed that “ Eloquent 

Thanksgiving Discourse ?” 

Devil—Yes sir, and I’ve got up a “ Warm 

Winter.” 

Scissors.—Here, take this “ Official,’ and be 


off. 
[Exit Devil, with a “fat take.’’] 
Saturday Courier. 





CARRYING BUNDLES, 


Many people have a contemptible fear of be- 
ing seen to carry a bundle, however small, hav- 
ing the absurd idea that there is a social degra- 
dation in the act. The most trifling as well as 
weighty packages must be sent to them, no mat- 
ter how much to the inconvenience of others. 
This arises from a low kind of pride. 

There isa pride that is higher; that arises 
from a consciousness of there being something 
in the individual not to be affected by such acci- 
dents; worth and weight of character. This 
latter pride was exhibited by the American son 
of Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. While he was 
in college at Cambridge, he was one day carry- 
ing to his room a broom he had just purchased, 
when he met a friend, who noticing the broom 
with surprise, exclaimed, ‘“ Why did you not 
have it sent home ?” 

“Tam not ashamed to carry home anything 
which belongs to me,” was the sensible reply of 
young Bonaparte. 

Very different pride was this from that of a 
young lady whom we know, who always gave her 
mother all the bundles to carry when they went 
out together, because she thought it vulgar to be 
seen with one herself.— Yankee Blade. 


¢ . 


PHASES OF LOVE, 


Somebody once said—it makes no odds when 
—for it is a pretty simile, and perhaps quite 
true—that young ladies take love as they take 
sea-bathing ; some timidly put in one foot first, 
then with a shiver and a look of apprehension, 
put in a second, and then as they do no more 
than make a trembling curtsey in the water, the 
element comes, scarcely reaching the region of 
the heart, and then with a squeal they run to dry 
land as soon as possible, and shivering cry, 
“ How cold it is!’ Others again, shutting their 
seraphic eyes to the dangers of the deep, souse 
in, head and ears, and rising with a Naiad’s glow 
upon their faces, declare the sea “ delicious !’— 
Saturday Gazette. 








Here is a fair specimen of truth and poetry 
combined : 


“Time teas, is past; thou canst not it recal; 
Time is, thou hast; employ thy portion small— 
Time future, is not; and may never be— 

Time present is the only time for thee.” 
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O WHAT DO THE BIRDS SAY? 





BY LOUISE A. WORTHEN. 


And what do the birds say’ 
O, tell me, I pray; 
They chatter so fast 
On this sunshiny day. 
°Tis something delightful, 
Dear mother, I know, 
8o liquid and soft 
Is the musical flow. 


Are they telling each other 
How glad they all are 
That Winter has fled 
In his storm-beaten car? 
That brooks are unfettered, 
And the bright sun is free, 
To lure back the birds 
And the leaves to the tree. 


How joyous they seem! 
How delighted to meet! 
Each birdy familiar 
With rapture they greet. 
They smack, and they jabber, 
There’s so much to say, 
As fearful too short 
Were the long April day. 


They're pairing and building— 
Didst see those blue jays? 

They sang in our cornfields 
Through the bright summer days. 

Well, they’ve met, and such talking 
I never did hear; 

And love, only love, 
Could have banished all fear. 


For there sat dame Kitty, 
With dilating eyes, 
Just ready to elutch 
At her coveted prize. 
Away—cruel Kitty! 
They “mony” be thine; 
O, snatch not thy victim 
From love’s holy shrine. 


Now, after debating 
A very long time, 
They've both sought together 
Their nest on the thyme; 
°Tis dry and deserted, 
No longer a rest ; 
But see! they’re repairing 
The old faded nest. 


> 





“GOING, GOING, GONE!” 


So saith Time and Fate, and the mock-auc- 
tioneer. Everything is going, unless it has al- 
ready gone. The Tey skates and flings snow 
balls, and dreams not of future penny-scraping 
and making the two ends meet, and the cool, 
hide bound Poor Robin maxims that make up 
life; but his youth is going, and ere he dreams 
of losing it will be gone. He may think the 
emancipation from juvenile leading-strings a fine 
thing, and regard the smile of a member of the 
strong-minded half of creation as the acme of 
human ambition ; he may cultivate moustaches 
and a look of ferocity with the assiduity of the 
chevaliers who live by their looks and ingenu- 
ity; and who desire to appear terrifically capti- 
vating ; but it’s all illusion. A shaven chin is 
only a mark of slavery—a token of dependence 
onthe knights of the razor and soap brush, who 
plant the standard of a ring-streaked piebald 

le in front of their establishments ; and all the 
peerage a _— comes with the years of ma- 
turity is the liberty to pay your washer woman 
provees your own peek ieouey and find 
yourself. 

Youth seems a troublesome time while it is 
ing, but is generally estimated at its proper value 
when it is gone. Little sis, whom we used to 
meet of a morning going to school with a bundle 
of books and a satchel full of johnny cake, with 
pleasure painted on ber countenance and inno- 
cence pure as double refined dew drops or the 
feelings of an unweaned lamb, has doffed the 
unequivocal bloomers in which she learned her 
ab abs, and put on long skirted garments, and all 
the multiform consequents of full blown wo- 
manhood. 

Next we meet her at church, leaning on the 
arm of a certain gentleman, talking of loving, 
cherishing and obeying, and clinging together 
till death do them part, and soon. A carriage 
is at the door with a leather trunk, and a happy 
pair start on a honeymoon excursion. It’s the 
old story—going, going, gone! Mother weeps 
a little, and sister wonders how soon it will 
her turn, and how people feel getting married, 
and many other ideas of the same character. 
Money goes, too. A dollar goes for this, a dol- 
lar for that, a dollar for something else, and so 
debtor and creditor run a race through the ledg- 
er, and profit and loss decide the matter on the 
balance sheet. Opportunities are always going. 
I might have had this or that, or I might have 
done so and so, says some stick in-the-mud in- 
dividual, who always decides to do well when it 
is too late. But it wont do; you must take the 
tide that is in the affairs of men at the ebb if 
you would sail on its current. While you hesi- 
tate to take this chance, or wait for the next, 
somebody steps in, and then you wish you had 
resolved earlier. Youth, and health, and money, 
and opportunity are all going, incessantly go- 
ing; see that you use them to your advantage 
before they are gone.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


@’CONNELL AND THE REPORTERS. 


The Irish are fond of a joke, and O'Connell 
often indulged in them. In 1843, when the mon- 
ster meetings were proceeding, the Peel ministry 
sent short-hand writers to report the speeches of 
O’Connell and his co-agitators. On one occa- 
sion, seeing “the gentlemen of the press” as- 
sembled on the platform ready to record every 
word he uttered, O’Connell called out to know 
whether they had every facility affld accommo- 
dation necessary. They answered, truly that 
everything had been done for their ease and 
comfort. It was in one of the southern counties, 
where the Irish language is spoken as often as 
the English, and O’Connell, glancing waggishly 
around, commenced a speech in Jrish, to the sur- 
prise and dismay of the “Saxon”’ reporters. 
The multitude instantly entered into the humor 
of the joke, and shouts of laughter mingled with 
the usual applause. It was a great triumph thus 
to have baflied the government through its re- 
porters, and was one of the amusing episodes of 
a period of great personal and political excite- 
ment.— Bizarre. 
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HEREDITARY. 


A droll wag of a fellow that had a wooden 
leg, being in company with a man who was 
somewhat credulous, the latter said : 

“ How came you to have a wooden leg ?” 

“Why,” answered the other, “ my father had 
one, and so had my grandfather before him. It 
runs in the family.”” 

This is not unlike the question asked by an 
eminent American author of a brother-editor, 
that had declined to come under a tree during a 
storm of thunder and lightning, because his fa- 
ther had once been struck with lightning while 
standing under a tree: 

“O, ho—it ‘runs in the family,’ does it? 
That alters the case!’’—Boston Bee. 





COLT IN THE CAUCASUS, 


- In Daghestan, a young Lesghian chief, bein: 
severely wounded Tedig one of the frequent 
razzias of the Russians, took refuge in a ruined 
sakli, in order to apply bandages to his wounds. 
While = _ pa he was ocenige 4 _ 
party of twelve ounted dragoons, who im- 
rediatel gave chase on his taking flight. Being 
fleet of foot, for a short while he outran them, 
during which time, such of them as had their 
carbines loaded, fired at him ineffectually. Hav- 
ing crossed one of the flexible bridges:;common 
in that country, and which was over a rapid tor- 
rent at the foot of a mountain, the fugitive, find- 
ing himself unable to proceed much farther, and 
having time to put his arms in order, stood at 
<< under a projecting rock. With yells of de- 
light, and up sabres, the Russians ap- 

roached the bridge. The foremost, nearing 

im cried, “ Yield, dog!” ‘“ Not whilst I have 
twelve lives at my girdle,” cried the undaunted 
mountaineer. 

The Russians in the rear laughed loudly at 
the boast ; but he in advance fell dead, pierced 
through and through by a bullet, nearly at the 
feet of the Lesghian. The second soldier 
stumbled over his dead comrade, and as he rose, 
received a shot which caused him to fall severely 
wounded. The next, seeing the same weapon, 
which had twice been disc , still pointed, 
rushed on; but to the surprise of the Russians, 
a third shot was fired at him ; untouched, how- 


ever, he was about to cut down the jan, 
when a fourth disch scattered his brains on 
the rocky parapet, his lifeless body tumbled 


into the torrent beneath. Three of the Russians 
had now fallen. “What devil of a pistol is this, 
that speaks so often?” cried the survivors to 
each other. The Lesghian still stood firm, mere- 
ly folding his pelisse of sheepskin round his left 
arm, ready to receive a blow, a precaution not 
unneeded, since now two Russians, abreast, were 
on the point of assailing him. 

Certain of their prey, these advanced more 
cautiously than their predecessors. ‘This time, 
two deliberate shots brought them down, right 
and left ; each fell pierced near the region of the 
heart. The remaining soldiers were amazed. 
The Lesghian, faint with loss of blood, aad 
feeling his strength fast ebbing, now drew forth 
another pistol—a movement unobserved by the 
enemy—and rapidly fired three shots at the 
group of Russians, some fifty yards distant, at 

e other end of the bridge. Owing to his sight 
being now dim, only one shot took effect, wound- 
ing one of the Jam gg in the shoulder. ““ Let 
us fly,” they , “it is the evil spirit of the 
mountains, he would kill our whole army.” 
Accordingly precipitately fled, just as the 
Lesghian sank down exhausted at the foot of 
the rock. At a distance they ventured to look 
back. “It hath vanished in the mist,” cried 
the superstitious Muscovites. 

The Lesghian chief was succored by some of 
his own people, and ere long recov: from his 
hurts, as did the wounded Russian.. At his bri- 
dal feat, some four months after, the pistols, 
which were a pair of Colt’s revolvers, and were 
a gift from an American traveller, Captain K—, 
to the youthful hero of the Caucasus, were 
handed round amid the benedictions of the 
party. The bride is said even to have kissed 
them, saying, “‘ Ah! my Dehemet, were all the 
brave Circassians armed like thee, there would 
not be so many tearful maidens and bereaved 
_— in Daghestan.”—Portsmouth (England), 

umes. 
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DAYS OF OLD. 








BY LEONARD J. MILLS. 

Tis sweet to stand upon life's shore, 

And look far down the vale of years; 
Where in the past were-wafted o'er 

The scenes in childhood’s hopes and fears. 
To wander back in memory’s light, 

And bid it then its joys unfold ; 
In by-gone years, whose rapid flight 

Have borne them on to ‘* days of old.” 





The scenes in distant ages gone, 
In memory’s eye again are seen ; 
And through the past will light us on, 
Though weary years have rolled between. 
And as the past we gently tread, 
The joys of youth again are told; 
And soon the rising tear is shed 
For those who lived in ‘‘ days of old.” 


80 as through life we wind our way, 
The scenes forever round us cast, 
Will call to mind some happy day 
Which faintly glimmers through the past. 
We share its joys, and onward then, 
Along life’s dreary shore ’tis rolled; 
And when we wander back again, 
Tis numbered with the ‘“ days of old.” 


A ROMANTIC HISTORY. 


A Spanish boy, ndmed Joseph Edward Eue 
Pobalo has arrived in Washington, the story of 
whose history is essentially romantic. It ap- 
pears that some ten years ago, while bathing on 
the coast near the city of Campeachy, Mexico, 
he, with five other boys, was stolen by a gang of 
French pirates, who kept them four years, and 
then sold them to a merchantman, who kept 
them two years, took them to the city of New 
Orleans, and there sold them to a Louisiana 
planter for the term of their minority. Their 
owner was about to resell them to a shipmaster, 
to make sailors of them, when the boy, Pobalo, 
made his escape, and worked his way to Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, where he attracted the notice of a 
gentleman who corresponded with the Mexican 
minister at Washington, regarding him. The 
minister became interested in the story of the 
boy, and wrote to have him forwarded, that he 
might restore him to his parents, if they were 
living. The boy will be sent home, if there yet 
remains a home for him. The superintendents 
of the various railroads over which he has tray- 
elled since his history became known, have given 
him free passes,’and hotel keepers have deciared 
his bills settled on sight.—N. O. Crescent. 

A CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE, 

The Lewiston Farmer states that Mr. Henry 
Manter, of Starks, Me., who for a year past had 
frequently experienced disagreeable sensations 
in his stomach and throat, and had occasionally 
raised blood, upon feeling recently this tickling 
in the upper part of his throat, persuaded his 
wife to look into his mouth. To her astonish- 
ment she there saw the head and eyes of a lizard. 
She was so frightened that she screamed aloud. 
Learning thus the cause of his difficulty, her 
husband immediately took proper steps for its 
removal, and was soon relieved by the expulsion 
from his stomach of a lizard about six inches in 
length. Mr. Manter believes that he must have 
swallowed the animal three years ago, while 
drinking at a brook which abounded in them. 











ooo 
Borep.—We met a man this morning who 
imagined himself the Artesian well. ‘The poor 


fellow had been “cornered” for half an hour 
by one of those chaps who always want to 
talk to you just when you are ina hurry and 
don’t want to talk with anybody—a bore—a reg- 
ular auger. Our friend looked wretched in the 
extreme, and when we left him he was suffering 
from his unhappy hallucination, and crying out 

4 as FY ‘re re 4 
to every one he met, Hallo, there! get out of 
my way, if you don’t want water all over you! 
I’m the Artesian well! Whoop! whoop!” 
He’s to be pitied, poor man.—V. V. Picayune. 
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AMERICAN YOUNG MEN, 


American his presents many remarkable 
instances of young men taking Se gem and 
commanding stations at an age which would be 


thought very young in other countries. We sub- 


join a few striking — from the list of 
Seen Se passed off the stage of human 
action, 


a the AP, Mr. Jefferson ry = influ- 
ential mem Legislature irginia. 
At 30, he was a member of the Vi Con- 
vention ; at 32, a member of the tinental 
Congress ; and at 33, he wrote the Declaration 
of Independence. : 

Alexander Hamilton was only 20 years oe 
when he was appointed a lieutenant colonel 
the army of the Revolution, aid-de-camp to 
Washington. At 25, he was a member of the 
Continental ; at 30, he was one of the 
ablest members of the convention which framed 
the Constitution of the United States; at 32, he 
was Secretary of the Treasury, and organized 
that branch of the government upon so com- 
plete and comprehensive a plan, that no great 
change or improvement has since been made 
upon it. 

John Jay, at 29 years old, was a member of 
the Continental Congress, and wrote an address 
to the people of Great Britain, which was justly 
regarded as one of the most eloquent ac: 
tions of the times. At 32, he prepared the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York, and in the 
= year was appointed chief justice of the 

tate. 

Washington was 27 years of age when he cov- 
ered the retreat of the British “troops at Brad- 
dock’s defeat; and the same year was honored 
by an appointment of commander-in-chief of the 

irginia forces. 

Joseph Warren was 29 years of age when he 
delivered the memorable address on the 5th of 
March, which aroused the spirit of 
and liberty in this section of the country; and 
at 34 he gloriously fell in the cause of freedom 
on Bunker Hill. 

Fisher Ames, at the age of 27, had excited 
public attention by the ability he displayed in 
the discussion of cos of public interest. 
At the age of 30, his masterly in de- 
fence of the Constitution of the United States, 
had exerted great influence, so that the youth- 
ful orator of 31 was elected to Congress from 
the Suffolk district over the revolutionary hero, 
— —— ye 

oseph Story entered public life at the 
26; he was elected to Congress from the Eseex 
district when he was 29; was s' of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives at 32, 
and the same year was appointed, by President 
Madison, a Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

De Witt Clinton entered publie life at 28; 
Henry Clay, at 26. The most 
of the Declaration of Independence was W’ 
Hooper, of North Carolina, whose was but 
24. Of the other agus of the Declaration, 
Thomas Haywood, of South Carolina, was 30 ; 
Elbridge Gerry, Benjamin Rush, James Wilson 
and Matthew Thornton were 31; Arthur Mid- 
dieton and Thomas Stone were 33.—National 
Intelligencer. 


> 





A CURIOUS PASSPORT. 


Peter Henry Bruce, in his curious memoirs, 
gives the form of a passport which, in the rei 
of Peter the Great, Gwaje before the coffin of a 
Russian was closed, was put between the fingers 
of the corpse: “ We, N. N., do certify by these 
Sorgen that the bearer hereof hath always 
ived among us as became a good Christian, pro- 
fessing the Greek religion; and although he 
may have committed some sins, he hath confess- 
ed the same; whereupon he hath received abso- 
lution, and taken the communion for the remis- 
sion of sins ; That he hath honored God and his 
saints; that he hath not neglected his prayers ; 
and hath fasted on the hours and days appointed 
by the church: That he hath always behaved 
himself towards me, his confessor, in such a man- 
ner that I have no reason to complain of him, or 
to refuse him the absolution of his sins. In wit- 
ness whereof, I have given him these testimo- 
nials, to the end that St. Peter, upon sight of 
them, may not deny him the opening of the gate 
to eternal bliss !”—Southey's Doctor. 





Would men but look more minutely into the 
glass of their own imperfections, we should find 
them less censorious.—Bacon. 
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We have Volumes [., IT., IT., IV., and V. of the Pro- 
TORIAL, elegantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; 
forming superb and most attractive parlor in 
the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and each 
Vol. containing nearly 1000 engra:’ of men, 
and current events all over the ; of in all 
parts of the globe; of famous cities and Deautifal vil- 
lages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime 
views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of in 
and instructive subjects; with"title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their 
pages a vast amount of original tales, sketches, poema, 
and novelettes, from the best American authors, with a 
current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference 
and present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter 
and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union. 1 vol., $8; 2 vols., $5; 8 vols., 
$7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 














with te engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making & en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its 

contain views of every populous city in the known 5 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 


sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female 

Sketches of beautiful scenery, from life, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, 
presenting in its mec execution an elegant speci- 
men ofart. The size of the ris fifteen hundred and 
sixty-four square inches, giving @ great amount of read- 
ing matter and illustrati a th weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. Each six months will make a 
volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid 
engravings. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
"TIS ALL FOR THE BEST! 


BY IMOLINDA CLIFFORD. 


Should thy path be o’erclouded, and sunshine ne’er 
gleam 

But a few fitful moments; O ne'er must thou deem 

That troubles will always thy spirit molest; 

But confide in thy Father's love; all's for the best. 


Disappointments are sent to ennoble the sou}— 

If we bravely look up when the waves o'er us roll, 

We shall see they were sent but our moments to bless; 
For our Father thus wills it, — "tis all for the best! 


Should hopes that you cherished be blasted at morn, 
When you fancy that gladness will soon o'er you dawn; 
O ne’er let it cause thee a moment's unrest, 

But fervently utter, ’tis all for the best! 


Should friends you love best, far away from thee go, 
And a thought fill thy heart that you'll ne’er meet below, 
Still let no repinings e’er enter thy breast; 

Tis tay Father's good pleasure, and all’s for the best. 


Should those who with smiles made thy patiway seem 
Bay, 

In heartiess indifference turn coldly away, 

Sigh not for their friendship, ‘twill ne'er make thee blest ; 

But look up above and say, all’s for the best! 

--—oom > 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


OLD AND NEW LOVE. 


eee 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 





“T can’t stand it any longer!” said Jonathan 
Maybury, soliloquizing aloud, as he leaned on 
his hoe-handle in the corn-patch beneath the 
blistering July sun that scorched his back even 
through his cotton shirt, and blazed fiercely on 
his naked feet. 

“Can’t stand what, sonny?” asked Deacon 
Maybury, suddenly appearing at his elbow. 

“ Can’t stand working forever on a worn-out 
farm,” returned the young man, surprised, but 
not daunted at the sudden appearance of his 
father. 

“The sile’s good enough,” said the old man, 
stooping to gather a handful, which he gazed on 
admiringly as it lay on his horny palm. 

“ Ay, but you can’t find it for the stones,” was 
the reply. 

“It is powerful rocky land,’ said the old 
man; “ but then it’s fust-rate for building fences, 
and sullars and things—and that’s most an ele- 
gant piece of sheep-pastur—the forty-acre upland 
lot. Taint nigh as rocky as neighbor Williams’s 
farm. Why, yeu ean walk over his, mowin’ on 
the stones without never touchin’ foot to the 
airth—and his side-hill’s so abrupt I’ve heard 
tell it takes two men to keep the oxen from 
rollin’ over and over when he’s furrerin’.. No— 
no—this here isn’t so bad a farm, boy. My 
father and grand’ther was fetched up on it, and 
you and me was raised here, and I expect we’ll 
die here.” 

“NotI for one, sir,” said Jonathan, resolutely. 

“ Hullo! what’s got into ye?” cried the dea- 
con. “ Tired of farmin’ !” 

“No sir—but tired of such farming as this. 
I think agriculture the noblest of occupations. 
With a virgin soil like that of our new western 
lands, or with capital enough to restore our old 
Atlantic lands, it pays well for labor and _ toil. 
It exacts varied knowledge—it requires much 
talent. But I am too ambitious to labor for 
mere existence—too poor, in short, to be a farm- 
er. I must have a chance like other young men 
—must make money, not for the bare purpose of 
hoarding, or ostentation, but that I may spend 
wealth ina liberal manner, and do good ona 
large scale.” 

“This here comes of readin’ books, and ci- 
pherin’ further than the rule of three!” said the 
old man. 

“ T have been thinking a long while about it,” 
said Jonathan, “and I have come to the conclu- 
sion of trying my fortune in Boston.” 

“In Boston. Going to leave the State! Goin’ 
clean away to Boston., Boy! boy! you’re out 
of your head.” 

“Nosir. Iam perfectly serious and rational.” 

“T shall never consent to it—that’s flat,” said 
the deacon. 

“ You will not compel me, dear father, to re- 
mind you that I am now my own master.” 

“T’d ought to recollect it,”’ said the deacon. 
“T’ve just paid for your freedom suit of clothes. 
Instead of lettin’ Miss Simmins,—and she’s a 
fust-rate tailoress—make ’em, you must needs go 
down to Concord and get measured by a dandy 
tailor. I thought something was in the wind 
when I see them clothes come home. But we 
wont discuss this matter any longer now—for I 
got riled at the very idee of your follerin’ in the 
track of so many young jackasses as have gone 
to Boston to make fortunes, and slumped 
there.” ° 

Shouldering his hoe, the good-hearted but 
very narrow-minded old gentleman went away to 
work on a distant potatoe-patch, leaving his son 
to his solitary meditations as he drew the earth 
around the corn-stalks. 

That night Jonathan imparted his plan to his 
mother, and obtained her promise to try to soft- 
en the old man. But the stronger the arguments 
brought to bear upon him, the more obstinate he 
became, and he finally declared that if Jonathan 
persisted in leaving the farm, he might never ex- 
pect to return to it—he would alienate his fath- 

er’s affection, and completely sever the ties that 
bound them. 

Therefore the young man took his departure 
without his father’s blessing, and with a heavy 
heart, carrying a bundle, containing his new suit 
of clothes, he bade adieu to the scenes of his 
childhood, resolved to cast himself upon the 
untried future. 

But another leave-taking was before him. He 
had thought to accomplish it by letter, but as he 
was stealing away to meet the coach through a 
by-lane flanked with high hedges, he encountered 
a very pretty, but rustic girl, the daughter of 
Mr. Williams, his father’s neighbor, the proprie- 
tor of that precipitous “side-hill,” said to be so 
formidable to his oxen. 

Sarah,” said the young man, “I don’t 
know whether I’m glad or sorry to meet you— 
it will be so long before I see you again.” 











“So long, Jonathan ?” 

“ Yes—I am going away—to Boston.” 

In those days when coming railroads had not 
cast their shadows before them, Boston seemed 
an ultima thule to the denizens of a hill-county 
village in New Hampshire, and Sarah might 
well be pardoned if her cheek paled at the idea 
of her lover—for such he was—going to so re- 
mote @ place. 

“ And when are you coming back?” she asked. 

“Not till I’ve made a fortune,” was the reso- 
lute reply. “I can’t think of toiling all my life, 
and seeing you toil, Sarah, for a mere living—at 
least not until I’ve made a manly effort to do 
better. So good-by, Sarah! I shall think of 
you every moment, and of the prize that awaits 
me on my return.” 

The poor girl then threw herself into his arms 
and wept bitterly; and if Jaffier throwing his 
arms about Pierre’s neck, could 

“ Play the boy and blubber in his bosom,” 
surely a youth of twenty-one might be forgiven 
for catching the rainy affection from his 
mistress. 

Sarah was sadly illiterate, and showed no prac- 
tical respect for grammatical rules, while young 
Maybury had read much, and possessed a fine 
literary taste, but his affianced bride had beauty 
and a heart, and this was enough material for 
the young enthusiast to mould into a ravishing 
ideal. ‘‘ Your scholars, and poets, and ministers 
of state,” says Bulwer, “are more often than 
not found assorted with exceedingly humdrum 
women.” 

The parting was as sad and sentimental as the 
most romantic could have desired, and then they 
separated—Sarah to make bread at the “ side- 
hill” farm, and Jonathan to pursue the road to 
fortune, or failure. 

He stepped aside into a wood and sought the 
shelter of a little log-hut he had himself con- 
structed in leisure hours, asa place of refuge 
where he might pursue his studies undis- 
turbed. Here he changed his dress, and putting 
on his fashionable “freedom suit,” left his old 
clothes in the hut. 

“Some day,’’ said he, as he locked the door 
and put the key in his pocket, “I may revisit 
my old haunts, and then I shall like to see how 
I looked in the chrysalis.” 

The stage-coach making its appearance, soon 
after he struck the main road, he hailed it, 
mounted to the driver’s seat, and rolled away to- 
wards the great capital of New England. 





Let the reader suppose several years to have 
elapsed, and fancy himself in a splendid ball- 
room in the New England metropolis—a scene 
in which the representative men and women of 
the fashionable world were assembled. 

Apart from the crowd, a middle-aged gentle- 
man was lounging beside a chair occupied by a 
very handsome and fashionably-dressed woman. 

“My dear Miss Millman,” said the gentle- 
man, ‘“ youknow I’ve just returned from abroad, 
and consequently a stranger to all the rising 
belles and beaux of the city. So I look to you 
for information.” . 

“TI ama tolerable catalogue raisonnee of the 
world,” replied the lady. ‘Ask, and I will 
answer.” 

“Tn the first place, who is that very beautiful 
lady with the pearl bandeau and ornaments?” 

“That is Miss Lascelles,—a very stylish and 
accomplished girl. She has just returned from 
abroad, like yourself. Her aunt, who brought 
her up and adopted her, has just died, leaving 
her all her property—half a million. An heiress 
and a beauty! why don’t you propose ?” 

“It is too late !” said the middle-aged gentle- 
man, adjusting his cravat. ‘“ Besides, she seems 
already to have designted the happy man. By 
the way, who is that deuced handsome fellow 
who has just led her out ?” 

“That! that is Colonel Maybury, one of the 
governor’s aids-de-camp—one of our merchant 
princes.” 

“ Maybury said the middle-aged man. 
“ Never heard the name. Cuan’t be one of our 
old Boston families.” 

“O, no !” replied the lady. “ He is the archi- 
tect of his own fortunes. He came here poor, 
and in a few years has amassed a fortune.” 

“ Ah! why didn’t I amass a fortune!” said 
the middle-aged man. 

“T hear he’s very accomplished—writes po- 
etry.” 

“You don’t say so. 


Why didn’t I learn to 
write poetry when I was young ?—they say it’s 
very easy. Maybury! I think I heard them talk- 
ing of him at the elub.” 

Meanwhile, Colonel Maybury, who was no 
other than our old friend of the cornfield, having 
walked through the quadrille, had handed his 
partner to her seat. Her hand was instantly 
solicited for the next dance, but she preferred to 
talk with the handsome colonel, and he, in turn, 
surrendered himself readily to the fascination of 
her sparkling and witty conversation. They 
discussed poetry, pictures, sculpture, music, on 
all of which the young heiress spoke with the 
fluency of an improvisatrice and the enthusiasm 
of an artist. The time flew by, and Maybury 
was surprised at the lateness of the hour, when 
the belle of the evening had been whirled away 
in her carriage, and he had regained his hotel. 
The sleepy porter who had been sitting up for 
him, handed him a letter which had been left 
during his absence. Before he undressed, he 
opened it. It ran as follows : 


“ Dere Jonnythan, 





“ij was soe glad toe git ure last dere letter, i | 


cryed 4 joye. i have red it as much as 6 times 
iam soe glad u air cumming toe see us at last 
it seems as tho’ u had bin gone 20 yeres_ i hav 
a great manny things tu tel you our ox brite 
died last week and father has bought a new one 
—as you air a merchant now & perhaps deals in 
such things pleze let us no what butter fetchs 
and wetther it would pay to send anny down— 
perhaps you could git rid of sum in you store 
i have a good many eggs I should like to make 
a spec on but you can tel me all about it wen we 
meet o how i long 2 see you so no more at 
present from yours luvvin til deth doe us part 
SARAH WILLIAMS.” 


Maybury could not help contrasting the poor 
girl’s phonographic letter with such a one as he 





| 





thought Miss Lascelles capable of writing to a 
correspondent. What elegant chirography must 
flow from her graceful hand! How like De Se- 
vigne would she write—gilding with easy wit 
and elegance the most trivial topics. Poor Sarah 


was no less lovely than Miss Lascelles—in fact, | 


the latter had often reminded him of his moun- 
tain maid ; but while the one was a mere child 
of nature—a mere physical beauty—in the other, 
you scarcely knew which dazzled most, the 
charms of her person or the attractions of her 
mind. Maybury reproached himself for linger- 
ing so long beside the heiress. He had met her 
when on the eve of returning to fulfil his prom- 
ise—that return was postponed from day to day, 
until weeks had elapsed, and he now found him- 
self nightly in her train, nightly enthralled by 
her Circean spells. 

“* But I will avoid her !”’ he mentally resolved. 
“To-morrow I will go back to my native village. 
I will marry Sarah, and at least satisfy my con- 
science, if I cannot secure my happiness.” 

The next day accordingly found him on the 
road. He had despatched his haggage to his 
father’s house, and alighting from the coach at 
some distance from home, he thought he would 
pay a visit to the log hut in the woods. 

It seemed as if.no one had visited the spot 
since he had left it years before. The under- 
wood had grown up all round and embowered 
it, and he found some difficulty in making his 
way through the bushes to the door. Producing 
the key he unlocked it with some difficulty and 
entered. There lay his homespun frock, his cor- 
duroys, and cowhide boots, and straw hat, just 
as he had left them. It suited with his humor 
to lay aside the fashionable dress he wore, and 
substitute the garments in which he left home. 
The change was readily effected, and thus re- 
stored to what he was of old, except that he was 
no longer sun-burnt, was more erect and finely 





developed, he looked the farmer’s boy once | 


more. Thus equipped, he went directly to the 
“side-hill” farm. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Williams,” said he, as 
he entered the sitting-room. “Fine growing 
weather.” 

The old lady stared at him a moment through 
her spectacles, and then exclaimed: “ Why, 
goodness gracious! It’s Jonathan Maybury, [ 
declare! and you aint altered a bit.—Sally !” 
And the old lady rose and left the room in 
search of her “ darter.” 

Sarah soon came rushing in—her hair done 
up in yellow curl-papers—flour on her bare arms 
—and flour on her calico apron. She rushed in- 
to Jonathan’s arms, embraced him, floured him, 
and then recoiled. 

“Why! my stars !’”’ said she—“ what hev you 
got them clothes on for? Don’t they dress no 
better in Boston ?” 

“T thought you’d like me better in the old 
clothes,” said Maybury, rather sadly. 

“Not a bit of it. The gals wont envy me a 
bit. What’s the use of hevin’ money if you 
can’t dress well? And then I heard tell as how 
you was a governor’s colonel. Why don’t you 
wear your soger clothes? You aint grow’d stin- 
gy, be you!” 

“No, Sarah,” said Maybury. “1am so rich 
that I can’t afford to be stingy. When we are 
married, you shall be as fine a lady as there is 
in Boston.” 

“Law! how you make a body blush,” said 
the country damsel. 

“My dear Sarah,” said Maybury, with some- 
thing of an effort, ‘I have come to redeem my 
promise—and as my time is very short, you 
must make me—happy—for life as soon as 
possible.” 

“ Well—I’'m all ready,” said the mountain 
maid. “I’ve worked like a nigger for six 
months, Jonathan.” 

“Day after to-morrow, I must return to Bos- 
ton,” said Maybury. ‘So make all your ar- 
rangements, dearest. And now—good-by for 
the present—for I have not yet seen my poor 
father and mother.” 

Sarah wiped the flour off her face for the 
parting kiss, and then retired to the kitchen. 
Maybury walked sadly to his father’s. The 
warm greeting of his mother, who stood at the 
cottage door, once more filled his heart with joy. 
His father’s welcome was less impulsive, but no 
less kind. 

“My dear Jonathan,” said he, ‘I’m glad to 
see you with your working clothes on. I’ve got 
corn in the same patch where we used to hev it. 
but it don’t yield nigh so good a crop now. I'd 
like to hev you lend a hand to-morrow. You 
haint forgot how to hoe, hev ye ?”” 

“Not quite,” replied the young man, laughing. 
‘But, father, I can help you more, perhaps, 
than by lending you a hand in the corn patch. 
I’m pretty well to do in the world, and have 
plenty of money to spare. 
me, by taking some off my hands.” 

“Jonathan,” said the old deacon, “I did 
see a mighty pretty pair of black steers down to 
Hillsboro’ the other day—but the fellow wanted 
eighty dollars for ’em—an’ that’s a killing 
price.” 

“You shall have them, father.” 

“What!” cried the old man. ‘Can you let 
me hev eighty dollars and not feel it? Well, 
by George! you must ha’ done pretty well— 
pooty well, now, Jonathan.” 

Maybury retired to his room and changed his 
dress, though, when he returned to the sitting- 
room the deacon shook his head as he noticed 
the change. 

“QO! Jonathan !” cried the old lady, who was 
sitting at the window. 
hoss-back.” 

Jonathan went to the door, and there, to his 
surprise, cantering up alone, on a splendid black 
mare, was Miss Lascelles. His heart beat vio- 
lently, and his agitation increased, when he saw 
her draw rein at the door. 

He went out to meet her. 

“ You here, Miss Lascelles!” he exclaimed. 

“You seem more surprised than pleased to 
see me,” returned the heiress, as she patted her 
horse’s neck playfully with her gloved hand. 
“You fairly gave me the slip. And now, sir, 
answer me—what brought you up into the hill 
country ?” 


‘Here comes a gal on 


You would oblige | 














“Tt is my native place. 
parents for years.” 

“ And filial affection was your only motive ?” 

“Not my only one. This place is also the 
residence of my affianced bride. I am going to 
be married to-morrow to the daughter of a neigh- 
bor—Miss Sarah Williams.” 

“T’ll wager now she’s some country gawky, 
with her hair in yellow curl-papers, and flour all 
over her calico gown,” said the heiress. 

“Madam !” exclaimed Maybury. 

“What’s the use of hevin’ money if you 
can’t dress well?” said the lady, changing her 
tone. “And then I heard tell as how you was 
a governor’s colonel. Why don’t you wear 
your soger clothes? You uint stingy, be you?’ 

Maybury stood petrified. 

“T declare,” said Miss Lascelles, laughing as 
she drew off her glove, “I mounted in such a 
hurry, that I didn’t have time to wipe the flour 
off my hand.” 

“ Sorceress ! witch !” exclaimed Maybury, a 
light beginning to dawn upon his mind. “ Ex- 
plain this enigma instantly.” 

“Did you think,” said the young lady, “that 
men only could rise in the world, and that ladies 
were denied the privileges of progression and 
advancement? Know, most arrogant and un- 
courteous man, that we have ambition as well as 
you—and luck sometimes. Soon after your de- 
parture, an aunt of mine, who had married in 
New York, and was left a widow and childless— 
sent for me, to educate and bring me up. She 
adopted me and left me her fortune on condi- 
tion of my adopting her married name. So that 
I met you in Boston, changed beyond recogni- 
tion, and not for the worse, I hope, as Miss Las- 
celles. But how false you were to poor Sarah 
Williams.” 

“‘T loved her in you!” cried Maybury. “You 
were Sarah Williams idealized. And remem- 
ber that I was ready to redeem my promise.” 

“You are forgiven,” said the lady. ‘ Now 
take me off my horse. I came to see your 
mother—not you.” 

“ And mother was in the secret,” said May- 
bury, as he handed her into the sitting-room. 

“Yes — and your father too,” said Sarah, 
laughing. 

“Smart chaps, you Boston boys,” said the 
deacon, chuckling. 

“T was an ass—that’s all,” said the colonel. 

“ But you did look charmingly in those cow- 
hide boots and corduroys!” said Sarah. “What 
a figure they would cut in Beacon street.” 

“ Going to help me hoe corn to-morrow, son- 
ny ?”’ asked the deacon. 

“No, father—I have a previous engagement 
—I’m going to be married.” 

We have joined the lovers’ hands—let us drop 
the curtain on their happiness. 


I had not seen my 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
HOPE. 


BY C. G. DUNN. 





It shines in beauty there, 

Upon its jewelled throne; 
Nor the gems of Ind can e’er compare 
Their brilliance to a ray so fair 

As radiant Hope has thrown. 


The florid tints that gild the sky 
When day is fading from the eye, 
Can never with its halo vie, 

For Hope's bright haloes never die. 
What! never die’? O, man, ’tis 80; 
Hope was not born of earth below, 

But ‘tis a child of heaven; 
An angel sent to guide theavay, 
Unto that everlasting day, 

To trusting Christians given. 


One ray of hope to me is far 

More bright than all the sunbeams are 
That deck the morning sky; 

For earth’s bright beams of light will fade, 
But Hope will never die. 

O, transient earth. 0, life with thee, 

Is not for all eternity. 

But Hope points to a realm on high 

Where the immortal sou) shall never die. 
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THE RUSSIAN AND TURKISH SOLDIER. 


I know upon excellent authority, that the Rus- 
sian troops have a very high idea of the personal. 
prowess of the Turks, besides a very exaggera- 
ted notion of their cruelty. It is commonly be- 
lieved amongst them that when one of their 
number is so unfortunate as to fall into the hands 
of the latter, first his ears and then his nose is 
cut off, his eyes are next extracted, and lastly, 
he is flayed alive. Every possible effort is made 
by their superiors to keep up this illusion, in the 
hope that the men will in all cases defend them- 
selves to the last extremity, in order to avoid a 
painful death. The practice of the Turks under 
the old regime affords some slight foundation for 
these calumnices. Measures, however, are now 
being taken to put a check on unnecessary 
slaughter. A reward of 100 piastres, or £1 
sterling—a large sum for a Turkish soldier—is 
offered for every prisoner taken, and 500 for 
every gun.—Correspondence of the London Daily 
News. 





—_~+>aoeoe>_—_— 
DOWNFALL OF THE “ PILLAR OF PEACE.” 


Upon one of the highest cliffs which form the 
dividing line between Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and which constitute at that point the “ back bone 
of England,” there was erected in the years 1814 
and 715, a tall and massive column of rock, com- 
memorative of the joy which the inhabitants of 
those wild districts felt at the abdication of Na- 
poleon—a suggestive memorial of the blessings 
which peace had at last brought to the two coun- 
tries which it separated. A large number of per- 
sons subscribed to the cost of its erection ; and it 
was called the “ Pillar of Peace.’”’ A few weeks 
since, however, as we learn from the London 
Times, the people of Langficld were alarmed by 
a loud noise, as of a peal of thunder from the 
heavens ; and upon looking towards the summit, 
they found that their old landmark lay in ruins 
about its base. An ominous accident! 





A WONDERFUL MEMORY, 

We are acquainted with a young man, a clerk 
in this city, who once committed to memory in 
a single evening, a whole page of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, and repeated the same 
with great exactness. In the company of a 
number of literary young men, he defied any one 
present to repeat a line of poetry from any stand- 
ard work, the next line of which he could not re- 
cite, and also give the name of the author. Some 
hundreds of quotations were made, and in each 
instance the right author ‘was named, and the 
connecting lines given. The power of retention 
in this person’s memory was most remarkable, 
as the above named facts abundantly prove.— 
Boston Transcript. 











Hester's Picnic. 


The Bangor Mercury says, when He 
Beecher visited that liye dctiver Pore? Bd. 
& year or two since, he yode from Waterville on 
the box, when Sam, a young but favorite driver 
was in charge of the team. Sam drove the team 
through at the rate of twelve miles an hour an- 
ticipating by two or three hours the usual time 
of arriving. The proprietor of the line inquired 
of him the next day how he eame to drive 80 
a, " pc we he, “TI had one of the boys on 
the box, and he wanted to see ’em 

em through !” theme 
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When the great American Aloe, bel 

Mr. Van Rensellaer, of Albany, aving tae 
New York on exhibition, was on its way u 

river under the care of the gardener or kee ; 
a gentleman, struck with the beauty of the plant, 
made many inquiries regarding it. In the course 
of the passage the inquirer remarked: “ That 
plant belongs to the cactus family, does it not 
sir?” “No, sir, it belongs to the Van Rensoel. 
laer *family,” was the reply of the Straightfor- 
ward attendant. 
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A beautiful Jewess attended a party in Phila. 
phia, where she was exceedingly annoyed by a 
vulgar, impertinent fellow. “ And you never 
eat pork, Miss M.?” asked he, tauntingly. 
“Never, sir,” was the reply. “Nor use lard 
lamps ?” continued the persecutor. “No sir.” 
she answered ; “ our religion teaches us to avoid 
everything swinish, physically and morally 
therefore you will excuse me for declining to 
have any more words with you.” 


PADRnmnns, n>, ,,~0enn 


Mr. Bentley proposed to establish a periodical 
publieation, to be called The Wit’s Miscellany, 
James Smith objected that the title promised too 
much. Shortly afterwards the publisher came 
to tell him that he had profited by the hint, and 
resolved on calling it Bentley’s Miscellany, 
“ Isn’t that going a little too far the other way ?”” 
was the remark. 


Pepper mrs 


“Old Masters, indeed!” exclaimed an art 
amatcur, who for an hour had been vainly en- 
deavoring to ascertain which was top and which 
bottom of a worn-out and undecipherable daub 
of brown paint, which it was claimed had come 
from the hand of one of the old masters—“ Old 
master, indeed! he must have been so old he 
couldn’t see !” 
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A chap out West, tried advertising for a wife. 
Tt worked to a charm, as usual. He says he has 
received in answer to his advertisement, 794 let- 
ters, 14 daguerreotype likenesses of ladies, 2 
gold finger-rings, 17 locks of hair, 1 copy of Ike 
Marvel’s “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” 1 thimble, 
and two dozen shirt buttons. 


err Hermon 


“Myson, would you suppose the Lord’s Prayer 
could be engraved in a space no larger than the + 
area of a haifdime?” ‘ Well, yes, father, if a 
half-dime is as large in everybody’s eye as it is 
in yours, I think there would be no difficulty in 
putting it on about four times.”” Sensible boy, 
that. 

A new reading was recently given in New 
Orleans to a familiar passage. It is that in 
which Col. Damas replies to the “ Prince of 
Como,” who calls him a fool. The amended 
version was as follows : 

Damas—“ Sir, the man who calls me fool, in- 
sults the lady—Z board with!” 


remem wenn. 


That was asad mistake of the patriotie and 
sentimental pilgrim to Mount Vernon, who, 
mistaking the ice-house for the sacred tomb, 
poured out her whole stock of tears there, and 
was completely dry when some one corrected her 
mistake, and-led her to the sepulchre. 


There is an up and down train of thought, 
says Punch, which not unfrequently ends in a 
railway collision, and that is when an irascible 
gentleman in a carriage insists upon having the 
window “up,” and another irascible gentleman 
insists upon having it “ down.” 


v ener 


The young man who was wrapped in thought, 
finding his wrapper was not substantial enough 
for this inclement weather, concluded to don one 
of the fashionable shawls, and may be seen en- 
veloped therein, any fine day, promenading 
Broadway. 


Happening to meet a friend at the depot the 
other day, we thonghtlessly inquired : 

“What motive brought you to town to-day?” 

“ The loco-motive, to be sure,” was the prompt 
and laconic reply. 


RADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAYAAA 


Mrs. Partington is a great contemner of nick- 
names, and thinks that if Mr. Douglas is the 
father of the Nebraska Bill, he ought to call it 
Bill Douglas, and not nickname his own off- 
spring. 

“ How do you like my room?” asked a vulgar 
millionaire, showing off his dining-room to Syd- 
ney Smith. ‘I like it,” replied the satirist, 
“infinitely better than yourself.” 
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